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JOHN COLET 


By ARTHUR WHIPPLE JENKS, General Theological Seminary, New York 7 


Si vis divinus esse, late ut Deus. This remarkably noble ideal 

of life was an original maxim of the man who is the inspiration 
_ of this paper; worthy of him and most strikingly exemplified 
_ in his career. If we venture to paraphrase, rather than baldly 
translate the words, the following will perhaps represent their 
meaning. “He who aims at doing God’s work must be content 
to have the true influence of such work lie deep and hidden 
_ from the world.” Such has been indeed the case with John 
~Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s from 1505 to 1519. The situation 
whereby Colet was long relegated to a subordinate position or 
ignored altogether by writers on the Church of England in the 
sixteenth century, while of late, that is, within the last thirty 
or forty years, his work and influence have been increasingly 
studied and brought to a position of first importance, may be 
illustrated from the methods of dramatic art. And certainly 
history, all human history, and not least the history of the 
Christian Church, is a great drama unrolling ever before the 
observer, who nevertheless cannot from moment to moment 
grasp the true and full relationship between each actor and the 
action of the play as a whole. One can recall without difficulty 
scenes in the stage-setting of historical plays where a multitude 
of personages throng the foreground. The eye is held by one 
_picturesquely costumed individual after another, seemingly 
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playing parts of considerable importance in the development 
of the plot. For a moment some character appears, speaks a 
few lines, rather quietly and unobtrusively, then passes off the 
stage. But a new and definite direction has meanwhile been 
given to the action. The appearance of that particular player 
may not be thrilling, but something of critical importance 
centers upon him. When the plot is analyzed he is seen really 
to have occupied a central position, sharply in contrast with 
the superficially interesting people who actually moved around 
him as a center. 

John Colet, to the observation of the historical student at 
the distance of exactly four hundred years (he died in March, 
1519), is a character of just such historical interest and value. 
The stage of sixteenth century England was set with a glittering | 
multitude of figures—Wolsey, Cranmer, Henry, Campeggio, 
Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, other kings, other archbishops, 
other men of letters. There were royal visits, ecclesiastical | 
pageants, and foreign interviews such as the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold—all in the early part of the century. There were 
pronouncements on matters of doctrine, exhibitions of the 
defense of the Faith, attempts to remedy some of the abuses 
in Church affairs, and certainly reform was in the air. But at 
a certain moment the group on the stage of national affairs” 
parted and disclosed, as the most outstanding figure among 
them all, the simple, stern, scholarly, fearless Dean of St. 
Paul’s, sounding before an assembly representative of Church, 
if not of State, the clear note of true reform, with a trumpet 
that gave no uncertain sound. The occasion was that which 
is familiar enough to all acquainted with the period—the Ser- 
mon preached by Dean Colet before the Convocation of 
Canterbury in the metropolitan Cathedral of St. Paul’s in 1512. 
For the moment he held the center of the stage. In that brief 
space he dominated the situation. He indicated the right lines 
which a movement for the reform of the Church should follow. 
His wise and true insight did not meet with the approval of 
those who were in the position to be the instruments in such 
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reform. The movement, under the operation of other factors, 
diverged in another direction, not altogether without valuable 
and far-reaching consequences, but, as is quite widely recog- 
nized now, though not always frankly admitted, in a large 
measure missing the mark really aimed at. 

The reason why Colet and his ideals have become in the — 
twentieth century the subject of intensely serious consideration 
by thoughtful interpreters of history is not difficult to formu- 
late. It is hardly worth while arguing that the Lutheran 
movement has utterly failed. That failure is evident. It is 
even less necessary to defend the assertion that the Swiss 
movements, the outcome of Zwinglian and Calvinistic teaching 
and revolt, have resulted in disaster and in the destruction of 
true Christian principles with consequences worse than the super- 
ficial evils against which they were directed. It has not, how- 
ever, been quite a simple matter to explain why the English 
reforming movement, though distinct from the German and 
Swiss efforts in inception, motives, methods, principles, and 
personnel, cannot be counted an entirely successful achieve- 
ment. Men have desired to get behind superficial and external 
abuses and corruptions and to discover not so much what was 
wrong with the Western Church at the conclusion of the 
fifteenth century as to decide what were the roots whence these 
abuses and corruptions sprang and drew life. 

The thesis which centers around Colet is that disastrous 
aberrations from the Church’s true norm of life and conduct 
are traceable ultimately to moral and spiritual breakdown, 
rather than doctrinal error. The perversion of the Church’s 
high officials, from the pursuit of holiness for themselves and 
their spiritual flock, to worldliness and ease, precludes the 
checking of such developments in the Church as a whole. A 
matter of even graver import is that such departure of the 
spiritual guides from the loftiest ideals, almost inevitably 
prevents their enunciation of corresponding principles of life 
for the laity, viz., piety, simplicity of life, Christian honesty 
and unworldliness, faith, hope, and love. True reform must 
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always begin with bishops and priests. These criteria consti- 
tute the burden of Colet’s message. The power of the work of 
Christ is exhibited, or its lack observed, first of all in those who 
are themselves sent to “shew forth all long-suffering, for a 
pattern to them which should hereafter believe on Him to life 
everlasting” and in all things showing themselves to be “a 
pattern of good works.” 

The famous sermon preached by Colet before Convocation 
in 1512 is frequently quoted in narratives of sixteenth century 
events in England. The regrettable circumstance is that it is 
usually briefly summarized and no more. Moreover, sufficient 
emphasis is not laid upon the significant place it occupies in an — 
analysis of the movement towards reform in England. In order 
to make clear the thesis of this paper that the true spirit of 
reform characterized the attitude of Dean Colet and his friends" 
and sympathizers, it is advisable to adduce extracts from the 
Convocation sermon in full, rather than in a summary, which 
is liable to soften down his uncompromising strictures upon 
the Church leaders of his day. 

The text of the sermon is from the Epistle to the Romans: 
“Be ye not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” Colet, of 
course, quotes the passage in his own translation, or a current — 
version. 

The treatment of the subject is given under two heads— 
conformation and reformation. The world is taken to signify 
“the ways and manner of secular living, the which chiefly doth 
rest in four evils of this world: that is to say, in devilish pride, 
in carnal concupiscence, in worldy covetousness, in secular 
business. . . The same are now and reign in the Church 
and in men of the Church; that we may seem truly to say, all 
things that are in the Church are either concupiscence of flesh, 
or eyes, or pride of life.” 

No doubt all these four evils were illustrated among the 
ecclesiastics in Colet’s audience. The words, however, sound 
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strangely at a distance of four centuries, so far as the first three 
are concerned. Multiplication of benefices, large pensions 
granted to those who have resigned benefices, accumulation of 
tithes and other levies, may have counterparts to some extent 
at the present day, but in a decidedly limited degree. The 
fourth evil alleged by the preacher, on the other hand, does 
have a familiar ring in its phrasing. “The fourth secular evil 
that spotteth and maketh ill favored the face of the Church is 
the continual secular occupation, wherein priests and bishops 
nowadays doth busy themselves, the servants rather of men 
than of God: the warriors rather of this world than of Christ. 
For the Apostle Paul writeth unto Timothy: “No man that 
warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life (with 
secular business, in Colet’s version). The warring of them is 
not carnal but spiritual. For our warring is to pray, to read 
and study Scriptures, to preach the Word of God, to minister 
the sacraments of health, to do sacrifice for the people, and to 
offer hosts for their sins. . . Those Apostles that were the 
first priests and bishops did so much abhor from all manner of 
meddling of secular things that they would not minister the 
meat that was necessary to poor people, although that were a 
great work of virtue. . . Without doubt, of this secu- 
larity, and that clerks and priests, leaving all spiritualness, do 
turmoil themselves with earthly occupations, many evils do 
follow.” 

“First, the dignity of priesthood is dishonored. . . The 
brightness of this great dignity is sore shadowed, when priests 
are occupied in earthly things, whose conversation ought to be 
in heaven. Secondly, priesthood is despised, when there is no 
difference between such priests and lay people. . . Thirdly, 
the beautiful order and holy dignity in the Church is confused, 
when the highest in the Church do meddle with vile and 
earthly things, and in their stead vile and abject persons do 
exercise high and heavenly things. Fourthly, the lay people 
have great occasion of evils and cause to fall, when those men 
whose duty if,is to draw men from the affection of this world, 
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by their continual conversation in this world teach men to 
love this world. . . Moreover in such priests that are so- 
busied there must needs follow hypocrisy. For when they be so 
mixed and confused with the lay people, under the garment 
and habit of a priest they live plainly after the lay fashion. 
Also by spiritual weakness and bondage fear, when they are 
made weak with the waters of this world, they dare neither do 
nor say but such things as they know to be pleasant and thank- 
ful to their princes.” 

Dean Colet compares the relative evil effects upon the 
Church of false teaching and inconsistent life in the following 
passage: 

“We are also nowadays grieved of heretics, men mad with > 
marvellous foolishness. But the heresies of them are not so_ 
pestilent and pernicious unto us and the people, as the evil and_ 
wicked life of priests; the which, if we believe St. Bernard, is a 
certain kind of heresy, and chief of all and most perilous. For 
that same holy father, in a certain convocation, preaching unto 
the priests of his time, in a certain sermon so he said by these 
words: ‘There be many catholic and faithful men in speaking 
and preaching, the which same men are heretics in working. 
For that that heretics do by evil teaching, the same do they | 
through their evil example; they lead people out of the right © 
way and bring them into error of life. And so much they are 
worse than heretics how much their works prevail their words’. 
This that holy father St. Bernard, with a great and fervent 
spirit, said against the sect of evil priests in his time. By which 
words he showeth plainly to be two manners of heresies: the - 
one to be of perverse teaching and the other of naughty life, 
of which the latter is worse and more perilous. The which 
reigneth now in the Church in priests not living priestly but 
secularly, to the utter and miserable destruction of the Church.” 

So much for Colet’s explication of conformity to the world. 
It is necessary to read his words in their sixteenth century 
connotations and with a sixteenth century background. A 
“naughty life” is a life wherein the priesthood counts for naught, 
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i. e., where the specific and characteristic acts of the priesthood 
in “rightly and duly administering” the holy sacraments find 
no great place. Not daring “to do nor say but such things as 
they know to be pleasant and thankful to their princes” is 


comparable to the attitude of avoiding all subjects in theology a 


and morals which might turn the antagonism of the rich and 
powerful against such clergy as dared to “reprove, rebuke, and 
exhort.” The particularly subtle temptation to the clergy of 
Colet’s day and in all times is to teach only worldly maxims 
and standards to men of the world, and to suppress unpalatable 
truth. 

By far the most weighty part of Colet’s Convocation sermon 
dealt with the method whereby, conformity to the world having 
been repented of and abandoned, true reform of a constructive 
nature such as to build up what had been broken down, might 
be carried on and from what point such reform ought to begin. 
“Be we reformed unto those things that are contrary to those 
I spake of even now: that is, to meekness, to soberness, to 
charity, to spiritual occupation.” Here is where the fine 
courage of the preacher is exhibited. Every word he utters 
must have caused some or many in his audience to wince. Nay 
more, he must have known that some would vow vengeance 
against him. In all literature there is not to be found greater 
plainness of speech and less qualified rebuke than in the follow- 
ing arraignment of the Church’s high officials. 

“This reformation,” Colet declares to the bishops before him, 
“must needs begin of you our Fathers and so follow in us your 
priests and in all the clergy. You are our heads, you are an 
example of living unto us. Unto you we look as unto marks of 
our direction. In you and in your life we desire to read, as in 
lively books, how and after what fashion we may live. Where- 
fore, if you will ponder and look upon our motes, first take away 
the blocks out of your eyes. It is an old proverb, ‘Physician, 
heal thyself’. You spiritual physicians, first taste you this 
medicine of purgation of manners, and then after offer us the 
same to taste.” 
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“The way whereby the Church may be reformed into better | 
fashion is not for to make new laws. . . It is no need that | 
new laws and constitutions be made, but that those that are 
made already be kept.” 

Colet then enumerates specific examples of laws fallen into | 
non-observance. “First, let those laws be rehearsed that do 
warn you fathers that ye put not over soon your hands on every 
man, or admit unto holy orders. For there is the well of evils, 
that, the broad gate of holy orders opened, every man that 
offereth himself is all where admitted without pulling back. 
Thereof springeth and cometh out the people that are in the 
Church both of unlearned and evil priests. It is not enough 
for a priest, after my judgment, to construe a collect, to put 
forth a question, or to answer to a sophism; but much more a 
good, a pure, a holy life, approved manners, meetly learning of 


holy scripture, some knowledge of the sacraments; chiefly and ; 


above all thing, the fear of God and love of the heavenly life.” 
“Let the laws be rehearsed that command that benefices of — 
the Church be given to those that are worthy; and that 5 
promotions be made in the Church by the right balance of 
virtue, not by carnal affection, not by the acception of persons. _ 
Let the laws be rehearsed that warreth against the i 
spot of simony . . . the canker evil in the mind of priests 
that many of them are not afeared nowadays both by prayer 
and service, rewards and promises, to get them great dignities. 
Above all things let the laws be rehearsed that pertain 
and concern you, my reverend Fathers and lords bishops, laws 
of your just and canonical election, in the chapters of your : 
Churches, with the calling of the Holy Ghost. For because | 
that is not done nowadays, and because prelates are now | 
chosen oftentimes more by favor of men than by the grace of | 
God; therefore truly have we not a few times bishops full 
little spiritual men, rather worldly than heavenly, savouring — 
more of the spirit of this world thanthespiritofChrist. . . ”— 
“The clergy and spiritual part once reformed in the Church, 
then may we with a just order proceed to the reformation of the 
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laity; the which truly will be very easy to do, if first we be 


reformed. For the body followeth the soul. . . Wherefore 


if priests that have the charge of souls be good, straight the 
people will be good. Our goodness shall teach them more 
clearly to be good than all other teachings and preachings. 

Wherefore, if ye will have the lay people to live after 
your wish and will, first live you yourself after the will of God; 
and so, trust me, ye shall get in them whatsoever ye will.” 

The student of the period, in which the Western Church 
had become aware of the need for reform, will understand how 
significant is this searching statement of the conditions and 
persons who primarily ought to be the objects of reform. He 
will see that the words of the dauntless Dean of St. Paul’s are 
summed up in the watchword of the preceding century—the 
reform of the Church in head and members. He will recall the 
fact that the “Reforming Councils” of the first half of the 
fifteenth century failed to accomplish the work aimed at 
because the “head,” 7. e., the officials, Bishop of Rome and other 
bishops, eluded the measures intended to deal with them, and 
consequently the work did not extend to the “members,” the 
people at large. The Renaissance, or the Revival of Learning, 
had modified life in certain directions, while leaving it 
untouched in other respects and casting a kind of veneer of 
refinement and literary and artistic appreciation over the ugly 
things that still could not be kept entirely out of sight. 

What will perhaps escape the attention of those who are 
still under the delusion, for which history gives no adequate 
ground, that no efforts were made towards reform until Martin 
Luther threw down a gauntlet of challenge at Wittenberg, is 
that none of the later shibboleths of reform appear in Colet’s 
fiery sermon. There is not a word against the Pope, nor the 
Mass, nor Indulgences, nor vain ceremonies. Nothing is put 
forward as to the relations between Church and State. Never- 


theless the suggestions are more drastic and more calculated © 


to disturb the serenity of the officers of the Church than 
anything brought to the front later. =< 
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The simple chronological explanation is that, when Colet 
uttered his memorable statement as to the prevalent evils and 
the true remedy, Luther was just returned from his visit to 
Rome which so upset him and centered his ire upon the papacy 
as the root of all evils. Henry VIII was living happily with 
Katharine of Arragon and in no marked antagonism to a 7 
papacy which was for the time being quiescent and not pressing 
its unwarrantable claims to coercive jurisdiction over the whole , 
Church and over kings. John Calvin had been born but two 
years before, and twenty-five years were to elapse before wo. 
baleful influence would begin to affect the Western Church. 

Colet antedated all others in a perception of the intrinsic need 
for reform and readjustment for the Church and for the well- 
being of mankind. Accused in his own day of reflecting and 
setting forth again the destructive tenets of Wyclif, he is 
diametrically in opposition to the Pelagianism and Donatism, . 
the self-righteous puritanism, of the fourteenth century 
impugner of the truth that Divine Grace works through the 
official minister of grace, whether he be of holy or of evil life. 
Colet’s ideal for bettering the condition of the Church is to 
cause spiritual reform among the clergy which would inevit- 
ably result in a readjustment of other conditions elsewhere. 

And who was Colet? Probably if he had never boldly 
reproached the hierarchy of his day, he might have occupied — 
no larger position in the annals of the period than that of 
founder of St. Paul’s School, man of letters, and successful | 
administrator of the Cathedral Church of London. Was he, 
perchance, some well-meaning but narrow priest of the day, 
incapable of taking a comprehensive view of the situation 
which presented itself in religious affairs, a man without vision, q 
an insular Englishman? We are lacking in the full information 
on the life of Colet that we would gladly possess, but we do 
know quite well the facts of his career which form the striking 
background for his Convocation sermon. 

John Colet belonged to, and may be considered the leader 
in, a most remarkable group of men, the very salt of the 
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Church of their day—a group of men, firm friends and great 
Christians, hardly to be paralleled by a similar group anywhere 
in the Church’s history, unless it be the group of Cappadocians 
in the fourth century—Basil and the two Gregorys. That 
coterie in the England of the early sixteenth century included 
such scholars as Grocyn and Linacre, such men of letters as 
Sir Thomas More and Erasmus, such bishops as Wareham and 
Fisher. Colet had passed from a university course at Oxford 
to study at some of the continental universities. He had 
absorbed the teaching of the Schoolmen and had turned back 
to the early Fathers and other Christian writers. He had 
known Florence and the great Florentines in the days of Savon- 
arola, whose spiritual disciple he can be claimed to be, rather 
than the disciple of Wyclif. He was the great representative 
of the Renaissance in England and an adherent to the “New 
Learning,” which in spite of the term, was far from being 
novel, characterized rather by the re-approach to the study of 
Christianity and Divine truth by means of the fresh light that 
the scholarship of the Revival of Learning was able to shed 
upon the pages of the New Testamen* and the history of the 
Church. Side by side with intellectual learning went that deep 
exercise and cultivation of spiritual insight which gave accuracy 
and depth to experience in the interpretation and application 
of Divine truth. On the side of philosophical criticism of the 
systems of the day he was the follower of the great Italians 
who had exposed the fallacies of the papal theory long before 
Luther and his followers. He was the lecturer on the Pauline 
Epistles in Oxford who stimulated the university to study 
afresh those letters and awakened men to the application of 
their theology to the needs of the times. 

Colet was no jealous critic of prelates, no unsuccessful priest 
who had never attained to high preferment. A gentleman by 
family, rich livings and high office had come to him. He was 
no scorner of ease of life because of his own poverty, no adviser 
against worldly possessions because none came to him. He had 
been a pluralist, occupying more than one lucrative post in the 
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Church at the same time, but conscientiously administering 
them, or resigning them one by one. Possessed of private 
wealth by inheritance, he founded and endowed the school 
which is still numbered among the eminent Public Schools of 
England. He was not among those who cling to position in 
the Church when life is declining. He had made his plans to 
retire from all office and in the peaceful atmosphere of a 
monastery to end his days. 

It is essential that these points be borne in mind concerning 
one who unhesitatingly touched the real weakness of the 
Church of his day, and, by a personal experience very likely, 
knew the symptoms of the disease which had infected the 
officers and prelates of the Church. Further, he was able 
to diagnose the illness of the Church in the sixteenth century 
because it was clear to him from his study of the past that 
whenever the leaders and guides of Christ’s mystical Body 
halt and stumble and go astray or become entangled with the 
policies and politics of the world, concurrently the weakness of 
the contemporaneous Church develops and becomes apparent. 


Colet, had he donned the mantle of the seer and endeavored 
from the past to forecast the future, might easily have 
warned the Church that the situation, even if remedied in 
his day, was liable to be reproduced again and again and to 
demand the same drastic thoroughness in order to ensure 


recovery. 

The warning and advice of the Convocation preacher in 1512 
were not heeded by the prelates to whom he had addressed his 
words. That accounts more than any other one thing for the 
failure of the movement of the sixteenth century in the English 
Church in the large measure that a failure is increasingly 
admitted. 

Three factors principally entered into the efforts to readjust 
the Church conditions in England in the period commonly 
called the Reformation—political, doctrinal, and disciplinary. 
They are named in the order frequently held to indicate their 
importance. Really to that end the order should be reversed. 
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The disciplinary factor includes the inner life of both pa we | 
people as well as outward relationship to the life and system of 
the Church. The doctrinal readjustment was needed to restore 
balance and proportion, to distinguish what is edifying at 
certain times and with some individuals from what is essential 
at all times to all men, to put to the test the traditional basis _ 
upon which a few positions and practices claimed to rest, and — 
to strengthen the foundation wherever necessary. This doc- 
trinal readjustment would inevitably include the re-examina- 
tion of the foundations on which the mediaeval claims of the 
Bishop of Rome were based, in Holy Scripture and in docu- 
mentary evidence, and likewise the applications of all doctrine 
to the sacraments and morals. The use and interpretation of 
Holy Scripture would be reviewed in connection with the 
-_ revived study of Greek and the developing apparatus criticus 
of the books of the Bible. The political readjustment would 
carry with it a consideration of the right relationship between 
Church and State, Parliament and Convocation, questions of 
morals, such as Henry’s marriage with Katharine, as capable 
of being adjudicated in the Archbishop’s Court without 
recourse to the Roman Bishop. 

As a matter of fact the political and doctrinal phases of 
readjustment could not be put aside. The complications con- 
tinually presenting themselves were too serious to be ignored. 
The “Divorce Case” was only one among many matters needing 
the re-statement and reiteration of existing legal enactments. 
If the personal affairs of King Henry had not given the initiative 
to legislative action to repudiate again and finally papal 
usurpations, the encroachments upon the liberties of the 
Church in a dozen different directions would have done so. 
The machinery had already been set in operation to work 
doctrinal and liturgical readjustments when the “New Learning” 
had been taken up by the ablest minds in England. But the 
disciplinary reform in the standards of priestly life and in the 
transformation of the ideals for the Bishop’s office from an 
ecclesiastico-political to a deeply and primarily spiritual office 
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could only be accomplished from within the hearts and souls 
of such officers of the Church themselves. So the crucial 
moment passed. Henry began to change, and to brood over 
his failure to have a male heir through Katharine. The entan- 
glements of the “Divorce Case” involved some of the best men 
of the realm in Church and State. Colet had died in 1519. 
Wareham, who had thoroughly sympathized with Colet, died 
in 1532. Wolsey, who is beginning to be understood as “a 
courageous, open-minded, but thoroughly conservative 
reformer,” himself a patron of the “New Learning,” passed 
from dominant influence to disgrace and death. Bishop 
Fisher, the high-minded and pure-lived prelate, and Sir Thomas 
More, the saintly and learned layman, unable conscientiously 
to take the oath contained in the Act of Succession, were 
executed. Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell came to the front 
as tools and agents of the King. With this complete change of 
personnel all hope of the reform of the clergy on the lines 
suggested by Colet in his sermon vanished. 

The doctrinal and political factors in the movement con- 
tinued to work out, but the balance of the movement was 
disturbed, and was never recovered. The Tudor sovereigns 
passed in succession along the years of the latter half of the 
century, diverting the general trend of events first to one side, 
then to another. The independence, nationalism, catholicity, 
and continuity of the English Church were asserted and 
defended, but the note of holiness was not sounded again as the 
essential to real and true reform, as Colet had voiced it to the 
bishops and other clergy of his time. 

The failure of the sixteenth century in England to get down 
deep enough to reach the root of the corruption in the lives and 
worldliness of the Church’s officers and their time-serving and 
respect of persons is not an isolated instance. On the same 
point has hinged the failure or success of many an attempt to 
reform the Church on a larger or smaller scale. It is a pity that 
the historian is not listened to more seriously as he makes bold 


to interpret the past as a guide in present crises. 
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‘The same century which had heard Colet lift up his cry and 
give wise counsel was the century which saw a saintly Bishop, 
Charles Borromeo, bring about by the sheer holiness of his life 
and personality the complete restoration of the highest priestly 
ideals in the diocese of Milan. It was the century when the 
continental Counter-Reformation directed strong efforts along 
the same lines, accomplishing much which has been only 
grudgingly recognized by the opponents of the papacy, but 
which involves not a whit of concession to papal claims. 

Unfortunately, all similar opportunities and awakenings in 
English Christianity since Colet’s time have been largely halted 
or perverted. There have been many saintly bishops and 
priests but as a corporate influence the episcopate and priest- 
hood have not stood out as conspicuous for that unworldliness 
and humility and independence of human respect which Colet 
declared would draw the laity to higher and higher planes of 
Christian living. The Nonjurors of the seventeenth century, 
strongly representative of the tradition of martyrdom in will, 
if not in deed, for the Church, did not carry the Church and the 
nation with them. The Wesleyan movement of the eighteenth 
century aimed at recalling first the lives of the clergy and then 
of the laity to full response to the means of grace as aids to 
growth in holiness of life, only to be rebuffed, chilled, discour- 
aged by the body of English prelates and priests. Long before 
that movement George Fox had gone up and down the land 
seeking, as he said, some priest who could give him light for the 
dark places, and declared that he sought in vain. Later than 
any of these reformations or attempts at reformation stand the 
Catholic Revival and the restoration of the religious life for 
men and women, aiming at fulness of the life of grace and escape 
from secularity. The strength and vigor of Church life at the 
present day is traceable almost wholly to these movements, 
but worldliness has pressed in again, and efficiency and utili- 
tarianism have surged forward and swept the multitude along, 
and the Church’s leaders seem unable to avoid the strong 
setting of the tide. 
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There is a spiritual succession in Christianity, not of trans- 
mitted holiness, for that cannot be passed on from bishop to 
bishop and from bishop to priest, but a succession in example 
whereby the hidden life of one becomes disclosed to another 
who is seeking for just such suggestion and encouragement. 
Colet, Fisher, Andrewes, Ken, Law, Keble, King of Lincoln, 
are names in such a list. They, not their contemporaries who 
were much in the limelight of the Church’s drama, are the wise 
ones, the rallying points, the centers of influence. Colet’s 
maxim applies. The influence of holiness is hidden, but divine. 
Si vis divinus esse, late ut Deus. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF APOSTOLIC 
CHRISTOLOGY 


By Burton Scotr Easton, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 
(Continued) 


Belief in the Lordship of Christ was based on the immediate 
experience of the earliest Christians, for the reception of the 
Spirit by all who called on Christ as Lord was proved by direct 
test in thousands of cases. And this experience necessarily 
became the basic postulate in the faith of the Church. The 
next problem was the evaluation of this experience in theo- 
logical terms: Who, and of what nature, is He, who can bestow 
such a gift on His own? The scantiness of our sources forbids 
any exact reconstruction of the stages of progress in the answer 
to this question, but certain convictions expressed in the Epis- 
tles give clues to the earlier phases of Christological thinking. 

One of the earliest deductions must have been one that is 
taken for granted throughout St. Paul’s writings. Jews had 
never conceived of the Spirit as truly personal. So what the 
Spirit did could be said to be done by Christ; the Spirit’s acts- 
were the acts of the Messiah who sent the Spirit. The extreme 
of this statement is found in I Cor. 15 : 45, “the second Adam 
became a life-giving spirit,” or still more bluntly in II Cor. 
3:17, “the Lord is the Spirit.” In the latter passage the 
identification is based on the fact that the service of the Lord 
is identical with the service of the Spirit, the theme of the 
preceding context. But the identification is not quite complete, 
as is shown by the phrase “the Spirit of the Lord,” which follows 
immediately. In fact, an exact equation between “Lord” and 
and “Spirit” was impossible, for the concepts connected with 
“Lord” center in an Individual who had appeared as man, 
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while in the case of the “Spirit” they had their origin in some- 
thing approximating substance. Yet the two terms are widely 
interchangeable; just so, in his pre-conversion days, Saul of 
Tarsus might have said “God” or “Spirit of God” without 
distinction. 

This identification acted at once on the terminology of the 
mystical experiences, giving a “Christ mysticism” alongside the 
“Spirit mysticism,” although the two blended at every point. So 
St. Paul can write (Rom. 8 :9f.): “Ye are not in the flesh but 
in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you; but 
if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. And 
if Christ isin you. . . ,” a passage in which “Spirit of God,” 
“Spirit of Christ” and “Christ” are distinguished only by 
momentary special emphasis. So, as the Spirit dwells in all 
believers, Christ can be said to dwell in all believers, a doctrine 
to which we give the name of “the mystical union.” Or, what 
meant exactly the same thing, the believers can be said to be 
“in Christ”? (Rom. 6:11, 8:1, 16:7, etc.). “We have been 
united with Him” (cijugura, “grown together with,” Rom. 6 : 5), 
in a union once for all effected (Gal. 3:27, etc.), and yet 
always to be made more intimate (Gal. 4 : 19, etc.). And the 
ideal results of this union can be summed up in St. Paul’s 
classic phrase, “it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in 
me” (Gal. 2 : 20). 

This doctrine follows logically from the experiences and 
theology of the earliest Church, but drawing the conclusion 
from the premises at first sight seems to have been largely the 
work of St. Paul. It is clear that the conviction was not uni- 
versal. The “rank-and-file” beliefs of the period are presumably 
better represented in Hebrews than in the Pauline writings, and 
Hebrews knows little (if anything) about the mystical union. 
It describes the activities of the Spirit rather fully in the usual 
terms (2 : 4, 6:4, 10 : 15, etc.), and it affirms Christ’s connec- 


1 The usage in describing demoniac possession may be compared. Normally, 
the unclean spirit is conceived to be “in” the man, from whom it is to be driven 
out. But the man may also be said to be “in the spirit” (Mk. 1 : 23). 
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tion with the Spirit (9:14). But, according to its teaching, — 
Christ’s present activity in the salvation of believers is in 
heaven, not within their souls (3 : 14 is hardly an exception). | 

I Pet. speaks of the Spirit of Christ inspiring men (1:11), and | 
uses the technical formula & Xpiorg in 3 : 16, 5: 10, 14. Simi- 
larly in Rev. 19 : 10 we have “the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy,” while the vision begins and closes with the © 
words “grace to you from Jesus Christ” (1 :4/f., 22:21). But 
it is really only in the Johannine Gospel and (First) Epistle 
that we find a “Christ” mysticism truly comparable to St. 
Paul’s. 

And yet St. Paul wrote with supreme unconsciousness that 
the doctrine was in any way peculiar to himself. The Roman 
Christians were not his converts, but in writing to them he 
assumes unhesitatingly the mystical union as an accepted doc- 
trine, from which further conclusions may be drawn (Rom. 6 : 3, 
8 : 10, etc.). The truth doubtless is that in a matter of this 

: sort the personality of believers played a large part. The 
premises for St. Paul’s conclusions were Jerusalemite, but the 
conclusions would be generally ignored by the more practical 

7 minded, comprising perhaps the bulk of the Church. Persons 
* of a more sensitive temperament would tend towards a more 


explicitly mystical habit of thought, and this tendency may 
ie have been more common on Gentile soil than on Jewish.? 
- And the immense influence of St. Paul must have increased the 


acceptance of the mystical point of view, even among those | 

who were not mystically minded. These last would accept the __ 

terminology and conventionalize the terms, while remaining 

untouched by the experiences. Just so later Christian theology _ 

has always supported union with Christ as a fundamental 

7 dogma, although the persons who have had personal convic- | 
tion of the experience have always formed a minority. 

Elaboration of this doctrine of union is practically confined 

to the writings of St. Paul. He has amplified it into a “mysti- 

cism of imitation;” all the experiences of Christ are undergone 


= 


2 Modern study of Hellenism seems, indeed, to point to this conclusion. 
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also by the believer, so that the Christian can be said to have 
died and risen again, just as Christ has done. Here we evi- 
dently have to do with a doctrine that St. Paul recognized to 
be largely peculiar to himself, something that he must explain 
to readers unfamiliar with his preaching. So in Rom. 6: 1-6 
we find that doctrine of “baptism into Christ” (verse 3) alone 
assumed as common ground, from which “baptism into His 
death” and “resurrection with Him” are deduced. In Col- 
ossians (especially 2 : 12 f., 3:1) more is taken for granted, 
but Colossae was evangelized by St. Paul’s disciples. 

Hellenistic influence is very probable as determining St. 
Paul’s language in this regard. To be sure, the development is 
perfectly logical and the Apostle was doubtless quite uncon- 
scious of any external forces in reaching his conclusions. But 
it is just in regard to this “mysticism of imitation” that the 
parallels with Hellenism are closest, and it is just in this regard 
that Judaism has nothing similar to offer. Still, the develop- 
ment would not have been possible without the fundamental 
acceptance of belief in the mystical union itself. 


The mystery religions display one other important species of 
mysticism, the “mysticism of identity,” according to which the 
inspired worshipper actually becomes the deity. Later Chris- 
tian mysticism revived this doctrine here and there, but it is 
foreign to the New Testament; none of the Apostolic writers 
ever think that the Christian can become Christ. 


The most important of all the Christological doctrines found 
in the Epistles is the belief in Christ’s existence and activity 
before His Incarnation. To St. Paul, indeed, this belief is a 
simple axiom, to be taken for granted everywhere without 
argument (Rom. 8 : 3, I Cor. 10 : 4, II Cor. 8 : 9, etc.), and so 
its origin must belong well before the time of his controversies. 
To the Jerusalem church belief in the pre-existence of Christ 
would have seemed an obvious corollary of His title “Son of 
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Man.” For the apocalypses always assume that the celestial | 
Messiah is a pre-existent being, “chosen and hidden before God — 
from before the creation of the world and forevermore” (Enoch — 
48 :6, etc.); IV Ezra 7 : 29 can speak of his death in a tour- 
de-force of anti-Christian polemic, but the sources never think — 
of his creation. As regards Christ this conclusion is not drawn — 
in the speeches of the earliest part of Acts, but it was bound — 
to be drawn before much time had elapsed; St. Paul writes as 
if he had never heard of a contrary opinion.® 

On Jewish soil the devotion to Christ as Lord would have 

accelerated belief in Christ’s pre-existence, for Judaism has 
always shrunk from anything approaching worship addressed 
to a created being. As experience showed that Christ could be 
approached successfully in prayer, devotion would tend rapidly 
to remove from Him all earthly attributes, and to assume His 

re-creation existence as a matter of course. Gentiles would 
ane felt nothing like the same incentive, for Hellenism was 
thoroughly familiar with devotion addressed to human beings 
who had undergone apotheosis. In fact, the doctrine of apothe- 
osis is one of the most characteristic features of Hellenistic — 
religion; it found its fullest statements in the teachings of 
Euhemerism,‘ and its most practical expression in the form 
of emperor worship. The mystery religions have largely the 
same concept; Osiris, for instance, had no existence before his 
birth from Isis, and he attained true divine rank only after his 
death. So if Christianity had preached to the Gentiles a Jesus 
who had been born, done miracles, died, and become Lord after 
His ascension, the Gentiles would have noticed nothing out of 
the way and would have felt no impulse to change this teach- 


3 That a dissentient minority existed is, of course, not impossible, although 
there are no clear traces of their existence (the Ebionites?). 

4 Euhemerus (ca. 275 B. C.) taught that all the deities of the Olympic pantheon 
were men and women who had become divine through their services to humanity. 
His book (‘Iepa &vaypagh) was immensely popular, and was one of the first Greek | 
prose writings to be translated into Latin. Its influence can be traced well into 7 
the Christian era, and it is frequently quoted by Christian apologists (e g., Lac- 
tantius, Div. Imst., 1, xi, 13), 
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ing. Hence, a pre-Gentilic origin of the belief in Christ’s pre- 
existence must be assumed. 

Yet the acceptance of the Messianic pre-existence of Christ 
is insufficient to account for the doctrine presupposed in the 
Epistles. In the apocalypses no functions are assigned to the 
pre-existent Messiah; he is described as simply dwelling with 
God and waiting for the end when his activity will be inaugur- 
ated. At the most, in Enoch 39 the Elect One is pictured as 
head of the Church Expectant in Paradise, but even in this 
case he has no relations with the earth. But in the Christian 
writings Christ’s pre-incarnate activity is described as unceas- 
ing. Christ was the mediator of creation and is the sustainer of 
the universe since creation (I Cor. 8:6, Col. 1 :16/f., Heb. 
1:2f., Jn. 1:3, etc.). Not only was He from eternity the 
image of the invisible God (Col. 1 : 15), the effulgence of His 
glory and the very image of His substance (Heb. 1 : 3), He was 
the Logos, who alone has declared God (Jn. 1:18). It was He 
who inspired the prophets (I Pet. 1 : 11), it was He who fed the 
Israelites in the wilderness (I Cor. 10:4). And soon. These 
are not Messianic functions, and they cannot be deduced from 
Jewish Messianic theology. 

And yet the source for these sayings is very plain. If for 
“Christ” there be substituted “Spirit” or “Wisdom,” these state- 
ments become conventional utterances of the hypostasis 
teaching, easily paralleled from the literature of the period.® 
In other words, the Christological passages represent the 
concentration of the whole hypostasis teaching on Christ. The 
Spirit was obviously the middle term; any hypostasis was more 


5 It is, of course, in the Greek writings that the parallels are most full and 
exact. In the Book of Wisdom, for instance, Wisdom is the only-begotten of 
God (7 : 22), the image (eixév) of His goodness (7 : 26), the effulgence (a47atyacua) 
of eternal light (7 : 26), living with God (8 : 3) and sharing (?) His throne (9 : 4). 
She is the origin (or “mother”) of all things (7 : 12, cf. 8 : 6), continually active in 
penetrating (7:24), ordering (8:1) and renewing (7:27) all things, while 
carrying inspiration to holy souls (7 : 23), especially to Israel (10:17). The 
patristic exegesis that made Sap 7-9 a proof-passage against the Arians (as in 
Athanasius, Orat. ii, 16-22) could claim real justification, in view of Apostolic 
practice. 
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or less interchangeable with the Spirit, and the Spirit had be- — 
come entirely interchangeable with Christ. It having been 
accepted that Christ is active wherever the Spirit is active, 
only a small step remained: wherever the Spirit had been 
active in the past, there Christ had been active. 

This last step is the most important of all, but its origin is the 
most obscure of all. But again it is pre-Pauline. St. Paul writes 
as a mere matter of fact to be mentioned in passing that “they 
drank of the spiritual rock that followed them, and the rock 
was Christ” (I Cor. 10 : 4), but in this obiter dictum the whole 
doctrinal process is complete. And this particular quotation 
shows that the process had largely (if not wholly) developed on 
Jewish soil, for it is based on a characteristic bit of Jewish 
Haggadah.® And, as has been said, there was little temptation 
for Gentile converts to speculate in this direction. The course 
of development is, therefore, fairly evident. In His present 
activity, Christ as Lord sums up all hypostasis functions. The 
hypostases extended back into the past, and Christ, as celes- 
tial Messiah, was similarly pre-existent. Christian devotion, 
accordingly, was not likely to worry itself about a pre-incarnate 
separation of these two, which had become so indissolubly 
united in the present, however much pure logic could insist on 
the possibility of such a separation. And the step from identi- 
fying Christ with the Spirit in any form to identifying Him with 
the Spirit in every form doubtless followed without delay or 
hesitation: the transition would have passed almost unnoticed.’ 

But, once this identification was fully adopted, it opened the 
way to an important further advance, particularly in Greek- 


6 References to this wandering rock of the Exodus are given in all commen- 
taries on I Cor. To them should be added 10:7 and 11:15 of The Biblical 
Antiquities of Philo (ed. M. R. James, London, S. P. C. K., 1917). The original 
Haggadah must have run in some such form as “in this rock God gave them to 
drink of the divine Wisdom” (or “Spirit”). 

7 It is, of course, always possible that Jewish theology had ascribed the Messiah 
greater functions than appear in the present sources, and that these were dimin- 
ished under the influence of anti-Christian polemic. Cf. the saying of R. Simeon 
ben Lachish (Ber. Rab., 2): “The Spirit of Messiah was the Spirit that brooded 
over the waters.” Yet such a saying may be due to Christian influence. 
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In especial, the transfer to Hellenistic 
circles led to the appraisement of the hypostasis speculation in 
terms of its nearest equivalent, the Logos doctrine. Both sys- 
tems dealt with the same problem, the task of bridging from 
God to creation, and both solved this problem in the same way, 
by filling the gap between the infinite and the finite with semi- 
divine powers whose function was to create, preserve and re- 


veal.’ And Greek had a theological Logos vocabulary ready, 


which immediately enriched Christianity. 
Aramaic are not languages capable of expressing such phrases 
as tov Tov dopatov, Ta Kal els abrév OF 
Ta & abt@ (Col. I : 15-18), while even such a 


Hebrew and 


simple doxology as 6’ ob ra ravra (1 Cor. 8 : 6) is not Old Testa- 
ment but Stoic. Such phrases can be paralleled, indeed, in 
Wisdom, but even if St. Paul took his terminology directly 
from Wisdom, there is only one source interposed between him 


and pure Hellenism. 


On the other hand, a considerable possibility of confusion 
was opened, for to Greek ears “Logos” had two quite different 
meanings. The sense under consideration is that of the “ex- 
pressed word” (déyos rpogopixés), the force generally adopted by 
the Stoics and later philosophers, a force that runs very close 
to the Aramaic MDD. But “Logos” could also signify the 


“indwelling word” (déyos évéid0eros), or “idea,” the force adopted 
by Heraclitus and (to a somewhat less degree) by Plato (vois). 
In Philo both conceptions are present, and are characteristically 
confused, but in Palestinian Judaism the dédyos evéidberos is 
hardly found, while evidence for its existence in the New Testa- 
ment is likewise highly dubious.’® But the distinction is made 
explicitly by Theophilus, and Logos in both senses is applied 


8 For precisely the same reason, a fusion between Christianity and the Gnostic 
speculations was made easy, a fusion that appears as St. Paul’s object of attack 


in Colossians. 


®On the question of such phraseology ¢f., especially, Norden, Agnostos Theos 


(Leipsic, Teubner, 1913), pp. 240-254. 
10 The Palestinian “Wisdom” doctrine is nearer this aspect than the “Word” 


doctrine. 
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by him to Christ (Ad Auiol., ii, 10,22). The importance of the 
double sense in later theology is familiar. 


The result of this development along the lines of the hypo- 
stasis-Logos speculation was to furnish the Church with two 
Christologies, for the purely Messianic categories still per- 
sisted. Between the two the title “Lord” was the mediating 
factor. This doubling is seen with especial clearness in the 
doubling of the eschatology that accompanied it. We have 
the older form, for instance, in I Cor. 15 : 24-28, “Then cometh 
the end, when he shall deliver up the Kingdom to God, even 
the Father. . . . When all things have been subjected to the 
Son, then shall the Son be subjected to him who did subject all 
things unto him, that God may be all in all.” This is simply 
the conventional program of the apocalypses. After the 
Millenium (indicated by St. Paul in v. 25, “for he must reign 
until he has put all his enemies under his feet”), the function of 
uue Messiah ceases. So he disappears (re-ascending into heaven 
in II Bar. 30 : 1, dying in IV Ezra 7 : 29), leaving the field clear 
for the direct interposition of God (cf. Rev. 20:11). But 
where the Logos Christology is in point, the eschatology be- 
comes more evolutionary: the operation of the Logos is con- 
stant, and not catastrophic at the end of history. So in Colos- 
sians we find (1:16) ra -els abrév making 
Christ the goal of creation (cf. Rom. 11 : 36). This transfor- 
mation of the eschatology is most complete in the Fourth Gos- 
pel, in which the futuristic Messianic program is almost entirely | 
transmuted into terms of the past and the present, and is (of 
course) least apparent in Revelation, which has even borrowed 
terms from the Logos vocabulary to use in a strict catastrophic 
sense (Rev. 19 :13, 1 :17)). 

The two eschatologies can, to be sure, be reconciled. St. 
Paul doubtless, would have explained that all things are — 
eis. Xpuoréy in order that they be “unto the Father,” but I Cor. | 
15 :28 and Col. 1:16 belong fundamentally, none the less, ; 
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; to different cosmic philosophies. St. John seems to have 
recognized this, for he scarcely dwells on the Parousia as glori- 
fying Christ; at the Resurrection Christ simply assumed the 
glory that He had laid aside during the Incarnation (17 : 5), 
glory that admitted of no increase. 

St. Paul, indeed, still stood at a point where he was conscious 
of the change that had taken place in his own conception of 
the Messiah. He shows this consciousness by speaking (Col. 
2 :2/f.) of Christ as “God’s mystery, in whom are hidden all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge” (this is the sense of 
the passage independently of the choice of really possible read- 
ings in verse 2; cf. 1 :26f., 4:3). A Messiah was expected, 
and a Messiah came, but of a nature that no one had or could 
have expected. If Pharisaic teaching had really looked forward 
to such a Messiah, “mystery” would not have been used: 
Christ’s nature was a surprise. (The surprise of the “scandal 
of the cross” is not in point here.) Perhaps the same idea is to 
be found in II Cor. 5 : 16 also: Christ is so far from being a 
“Messiah after the flesh” that a man is made a new creature by 
being “in” Him. But in the Fourth Gospel there is no such 
feeling. Christ, as He had appeared, was the only possible 
Messiah, as should have been evident to any student of the 
Scriptures (5 : 39, etc.), and nothing but moral blindness could 
have made men think otherwise."! The development is evi- 
dently complete. 

In accord with this development the title “Christ” tends to 
change its sense, or even to fall somewhat into the background. 
This title was, of course, originally eschatological, and it is 
employed to some extent in its original force (Mk. 13 : 21, 
I Cor. 15 :23, Rev. 11 : 15, etc.), although for the predictions 
of the end St. Paul has a fondness for the archaic Palestinian 
“Lord Jesus” (II Cor. 1 : 14, I Thess. 2 : 19, etc.). But for the 
most part “Christ” has become simply a proper name, quite as 
applicable to the Son’s pre-incarnate activity (I Cor. 10 :4, 
I Pet. I : 11, etc.) as to His action in the present or the future. 


11 Cf. the polemic against the Jewish conceptions in 7 : 27, 31, 41 f., 12 : 34, etc. 
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In Phil. 2 : 5-11, for instance, the proper force of the word is 
completely lost: instead of saying “Jesus became Christ” (as 
in Acts 2 : 36) St. Paul writes “Christ Jesus became Lord.”” 
The very common inversion “Christ Jesus” shows the waning 
of significance in the title. This change, natura‘ly, could have ~ 
taken place only in the Greek-speaking world, and was all the 
easier as xpiorés was devoid of any religious significance. 

A reverse progress is found in connection with “Son of God.” 
This originally was simply an exact equivalent of ‘‘Messiah,”’ 
and is so generally used in the Synoptic Gospels (Mk. 1 : 11, 
9:7, 14:61, etc.). But the content of “Son” accommodated 
itself entirely to the growing realization of Christ’s true nature 
and so rapidly acquired a transcendental, metaphysical mean- — 
ing. In Rom. 1 :3/f. the Messianic force is still prominent, but 
the words xara rvedya a&ywootvns Show the higher conception, which 
is frequently the only one in point when St. Paul uses the 
phrase (Rom. 8 :3, Gal. 4 : 4, etc.). The Fourth Gospel can 
still use “Son of God” in a strictly Messianic sense (5 : 25— 
although the eschatology here is “transmuted”), but the Pro- 
logue’s definition of “Son” is wholly metaphysical, as is the 
force of the word in I Jn. (apart from 5 : 20). 

“Son of Man,” however, fell into disuse. Originally it meant 
even more than “Son of God,” for it described the Messiah as a 
heavenly being, while “Son of God” might describe him however 
conceived. So in Mk. 14 : 61-63 Christ’s reply to the high 
priest goes beyond the latter’s question, “I am not only Mes- 
siah. I am Messiah-Son-of-Man.” Hence, the outcry of blas- 
phemy. But to Greek ears the title was meaningless and was 
dropped or misunderstood, the misunderstanding being found 
even in the Synoptic record. In the First Gospel (most notably) 
the version of St. Peter’s confession shows a wholly false con- 
ception, for it uses “Son of Man” in Christ’s question and “Son 


2 A different line of development is that which traced the Messianic work 
back in our Lord’s earthly life, particularly in connection with the Passion (Acts 
3: 18, Col. 1 : 24, I Pet. 1: 11, etc.). In the Fourth Gospel any word or act of 
His is regarded as Messianic, and Xpiorés (almost invariably with the article) 
becomes the practical equivalent of “Logos,” when not in the mouth of Jews. 
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_ But the Fourth Gospel has kept the original sense in 5 : 27, 


are the passages in point. The Fa about the first will 


- without condition; the evolution has reached its final cul- 
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_ of God” in St. Peter’s reply (Mt. 16:15f.). The antithesis is 
obviously meant to imply, “a human being—and also Son of 
God,” so stating the Two-Nature doctrine almost explicitly. 
Outside the Gospels the title is hardly found. Acts 7 : 56, 
Rev. I :13 and Rev. 14:14 are primitively Jewish, and the 
phrase doubtless lies behind St. Paul’s “Man from heaven” 
(I Cor. 15:47). In Heb. 2 :6 it is used without definition. 


12 : 23, 34, 13 :31 (and I :51?). 
The final step was the application to a of the one fully 
descriptive title @eés. Rom. 9:5, Jn. 1:18 and Jn. 20:28 


always be inconclusive, and the second contains a certain 
restriction in povoyerfs. But in the third the title is absolute and 


mination. 

Nothing else could have happened. The Church began in 
possession of Christ’s claim to be celestial Messiah, judge of 
_living and dead, author of resurrection, dispenser of the Spirit. 
_ And, in its own experience, the Church realized Him as Lord, 
giver of mystical union, hearer of prayer. The proper descrip- 
tion of His rank in the available categories was a task with 
which Christians struggled for two generations. The hypos- 
tasis doctrine offered a preliminary solution, but this solution 
could not be permanent; the hypostases had no true personality, 
while Jesus Christ was above all things intensely personal. 
Hence, the inevitable result—acting as God, alongside of God, 
in God, and personal. And, therefore—God. 


13 Cf Acts 20: 28, II Pet. 1: 1. 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF THE 


CHURCH YEAR : 


By Vina D. Scupper, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


The slow formation of a Christian social mind is one of the 
“greatest things happening in this great epoch; for it means 
that Christian people are regaining a passionate allegiance to 
their Master’s all-but-lost ideal, the Kingdom of God on earth. 
In the development of this mind, a vital part is played by the 
seasons of the Christian year. For Church folk, at least, 
their solemn recurrent rhythms reveal ever new depths of 
meaning in the mysteries of the Faith; every one of these 
mysteries carries a distinct social message; in their sum, they 
are for the Christian the foundation and source of all sound 
social philosophy. 

This is not a thought which will commend itself widely. 
Dogma is unfashionable, and the Church Year is saturated with 
dogma. Modern radicals appalled by the failure of Christi- — 
anity to control the relations of either classes or nations, are 
in strong reaction against theology; when religiously dis- 
posed, they point in triumph to the revolutionary ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount and summon men away from the 
formulae of the Church, back to the words of the Master. 
Christian ethics rather than Christian doctrines are the habitual 
source of social religion. The source is good, for no one can 
read the words of Jesus honestly and not be shocked in turning 
to contemporary life. The salutary contrast is continually 
pressed home, even in the newspapers! We are not allowed to 
forget that our industrial system habitually says: Cursed are 
the poor, incompetent are the meek: that some Christian 
manufacturers, instead of giving unto the last as unto the 
first, fight a living wage to the finish; that far from turning 
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8 
the other cheek and overcoming evil with good, many Church 
leaders enjoin us vigorously to hit back when we are struck 
- and to exact the uttermost farthing: that we do not fill the 
_ hungry with good things, and assuredly do not send the rich 
empty away. The abiding contradiction between Christian 


_ mised Christianity. 

But even while stressing this contradiction, social Christians 
need another line of attack. For the radicalism which feeds 
wholly on such contrasts is ill nourished, and in disgust with 
the Church is likely to slip away from Christ. We need to 
Ca find in our religion not only precept but dynamic, not only 

moral teaching but a revelation of God’s actual dealings with 
In the flow of the Church seasons from Advent to 
~ : Trinity, such revelation is recorded. It shows Christian 
experience as a living thing, based on historic facts; it shows 
_dogma, not a mass of abstract assumptions torn out of life, 


the present alignment which throws the forces of progress 
largely on the non-Christian side, the ultimate source of all 
true social philosophy is to be found, not only i in the Teaching 
ns: _ of Christ but in His Person. Unless our rising faith in social 
- equality, in industrial democracy, in a league of free nations, 
be rooted in Catholic truth, one of two things will happen: 
either that truth will be discredited, or the social creed pro- 
-fessed by liberals will fade away. Only from the roots of a 
Catholic and Christian civilization could bloom the fair flower 
of a cooperative commonwealth, for whose unfolding we 
watch and wait. 

The very existence of the Church Year as presented in the 
5 Prayer Book is a tremendous witness to the social instinct. 
That instinct looks not only outward, but backward; it unites 
‘men, not only to their comrades now on earth, but to the 
vast majority who have gone before; time and space cannot 
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bind it—it can be satisfied by nothing short of the whole 
Communion of Saints. And no better illustration of the vital — 
unity of the Beloved Community down the ages can be found 
than the Church Year. The Anglican use rests directly on the 
Sarum Missal, or on the earlier Missal of Leofric, tenth century — 
Bishop of Exeter, but the basis of the arrangement of Gospels — 
and Epistles is the “Comes” traditionally ascribed to St. 
Jerome. We owe to the sixteenth century Reformers many of 
our most beautiful collects, as those for Advent I and II, 
Christmas, Quinquagesima, Ash-Wednesday. The Scottish _ 
Church gave the collect for Easter Eve, and our own Dr. 
Huntington supplied one of the most exquisite collects in the 
Prayer Book to the fifteenth century Feast of the Transfigura- 
tion. What fuller witness could there be to a corporate 
humanity than this long sequence? 

If initiation into a vast brotherhood defying time is the 
first social gift of the Church Year, the second is the searching _ 
social discipline afforded by its observance. The Puritans dis- 
carded this discipline: not only because it was Popish in their — 
eyes, but just because it was social. To their extreme individ-— 
ualism, it seemed unreal to rejoice all together on the twenty- — 
fifth of December or to grieve all together on a special Friday. — 
But all Churches, not only those subject to bishops, are now 
feeling the power of these collective experiences and are 
adopting the great feasts and fasts. This is because we are 
really growing more fraternal. Men have found out that the 
power to feel all together does not inhibit but fulfils personality. 
When are we most fully ourselves? Not in solitary exaltation, 
but when consciousness is swept on and up by “one common 
wave of hope and joy, lifting mankind again.” Thousands © 
have known such absolution and enrichment of being, even 
through anguish, during the Great War; such the Church in 
her tender wisdom steadily supplies, through the cycle of the 
sacred seasons. No military drill can approach her power to 
secure inward solidarity. By merging personal mood and 
emotion in her general and progressive experience, she offers 
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more effective means of escaping the self-centeredness never 
more our curse than in the religious life. 

And apart from personal gain, are not many men coming to 
_ perceive that the Catholic ideal, when released from automatic 
‘tiation to authority, is needed by the modern state? Its 
‘steady spiritual training in self-subordination and imaginative 

- sympathy is potent to form the interior habits which must 

te the strength of a social democracy. Our national life, not 
to speak of the new international life just emerging, needs 

_ unity above all else, and unity worth having cannot be imposed 
from without, imperialisms—German or other—notwithstand- 
ing. Unity must flow forth from the spiritual organism into 
the political. Individualism, ultimately anarchistic, has been 
as much in control in our religion as in industry. The reaction 

P< set in, but unless it works in the vital parts, it will avail 
nothing. The need in our irresponsible democracy of such 
regulating and fusing power as is afforded by Catholic tradi- 
tion, must be patent to every thoughtful Churchman. Observ- 
ance of the Church seasons is only one aspect of the corporate 
Catholic life, but it is important, for it can reach every man, 
woman, and child. In such observance may be found one 
useful way of easing the transition from an individualistic 
society where each man is fighting and feeling “on his own,” 
to the socialized democracy where he shall discover his true 
existence in realized brotherhood. In proportion as this 
socialized democracy is achieved, its Christian citizens should 
find in the training afforded by the ever-changing, ever- 
renewed corporate experience of the Christian mysteries, the 
qualities most essential to health and peace in their political 
and industrial existence. The Catholic life should be the soul 
of the democratic state. 

In an article of this length, it is impossible to draw out 
with any fullness the social implications of the successive 
seasons; all that may be attempted is a series of briefest 
hints, opened and concluded with somewhat fuller sugges- 
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tions concerning the first and last of these seasons, Advent 
and Trinity. 

The social summons of Advent rings like a trumpet call. 
The season is retrospective and prophetic; it looks backward — 
to the Incarnation, forward to the Day of Doom, and within — 
these two Comings of God in Humanity, His Coming as the — 
Child and as the Judge, is implicitly comprised all relation of | 
Christ to His world. The Advent message is threefold: the — 
message of Change, the message of the Kingdom, and the 
message of Judgment. 

The first social lesson of the Church Year is that of a per- 
petual flux. Movement, not stability is the law of the Christian 
life, and of God’s revelation in history. It is important to 
remember this, for institutional religion is too often static, 
and men seem to have an almost vicious impulse to stiffen in — 
their minds as soon as they become religious. But the con-— 
servative habits of organized religion find no sanction in the | 
authoritative life of the Church; the cycle of Christian experi- — 
ence starts on the revolutionary note of change. It is high 
time to awake out of sleep. Until the Lord come, the Lord is a 
at hand! If we enter into the spirit of the season, we shall — : 
escape our obstinate clinging to things as they are, our timidi- 
ties and hesitations; they will be consumed in that light of a | 
great expectation in which Maeterlinck truly says that men 
should live. A high heroic temper, alert, vigilant, detached, — 
adventurous, ready for the awesome coming wherein men’s 
hearts shall fail them for fear and the powers of heaven shall | 
be shaken—such is the temper of Advent. The night is far 
spent, the day is at hand: let us cast off the works of darkness, 
let us put upon us the armor of light. 

The second message of the season is the message of the King- 
dom; it is the Coming of the King unto the daughter of Sion © 
which the opening Gospel records: and the second Gospel 
gives the meaning of the revolutionary portents, distress of 
nations with perplexity: “When ye see these things come to 
pass, know ye that the Kingdom of God is nigh at hand.” — 
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no vague hope or pointless fear. The signs of the true Advent 
are given in the third Gospel: sight for the blind, hearing for 
the deaf, power for the impotent, and to the poor the Gospel 
is preached. The nature of that Gospel we learn from the 
radiant record of the early ministry, when the burden of the 
Galilean teaching was the Glad News of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Perhaps the recovery of this Gospel is the greatest 
spiritual gain of our day. It is a social gospel, and a social age 
has naturally retrieved it; for while the Kingdom is assuredly 
“within us,” no one today can think that the individualistic, 
far less the ecclesiastical, conception exhausts the idea as it 
lay in the Mind of Jesus. That Mind inherited the national 
ideal of a reign of justice on earth, and the expectation of such 
reign as a future historic fact and social reality is none the less 
absolute because men may become denizens here and now of 
the house eternal in the heavens. 

But the message of Change and the message of the Kingdom 
find point and culmination throughout Advent in the message 
of Judgment. From the first Collect to the last Epistle, the 
note is struck: the Coming of the Lord, Who shall bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, the far-off divine event 
on which all history waits, to which all hearts look forward. 
What does it mean to us Christians of the twentieth century? 

Very little, it may be feared. Effective belief in the Second 
Advent has by tacit consent dropped out from the Mind of the 
Church. Mechanical applications have discredited it in any 
literal form, and in such form it is not likely to return among _ 
educated people. At the same time, in the central and solemn 
stress laid upon the doctrine by the Church in this opening of 
her dramatic sequence, we are forced to recognize a strict 
conformity to the emphasis placed in the Gospels on the apoca-— 
lyptic teaching of her Master; and the faithful Churchman can 
hardly be content to let the whole matter slip from his mind, 
or to go on year by year singing hymns he does not believe. | 


Has the social interpretation any help to offer? oe 
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Every phase of the Christian year has a double emphasis. 
It celebrates events—it also announces principles. The Com- 
ing of Christ, whether at Nativity or at Judgment, is conceived 
as occurring at definite points of time; it is also conceived as 
an abiding law. Probably the best way to gain the right atti- 
tude toward the Church teaching of the Judgment is to begin 
with this latter aspect. The old vision of the dead, small and 
great, standing before God, that vision dear to the hearts 
of artists, celebrated in solemn rhythms, deep in the awe- 
struck heart, haunts us no longer. It was replaced for a time 
by the thought of an individual judgment occurring at death, 
but now that we no longer think that probation ends when we 
leave the body, this thought too has failed. Judgment even 
for the individual is no longer conceived as one solemn climax, 
but as a continuous matter, involved in the very weaving of 
life itself. “The insects that we crush are our judges,” says 
Ruskin: “The moments we fret away are our judges, the ele- 
ments that feed us judge as they minister, and the pleasures 
that deceive us judge as they indulge.” 

Of course, all this is perfectly true: yet if we stop there we 
plainly contradict the Scriptures and deny the purpose of the 
Church. The Catholic faith regards judgment as not merely 
continuous, but catastrophic; and not merely individual but 
collective. The Collect speaks quite in accord with the Bible 
when it says “At Thy Second Coming to judge—the world.” 
Now we all fight shy of recognizing the religious necessity of 
catastrophe, but these last years should have taught us better 
courage. Judgment on whole epochs, on whole civilizations, 
is a fact. It is of high importance to restore to the Christian 
mind the sense that catastrophe as well as growth is a normal 
element in human advance. So far as this at least we can go 
in recovering the original meaning of the Advent season. 
Tranquility is not necessarily a blessing. Life, national, social, 
personal, is not serene progress onward and upward; turmoil 
and upheaval, war and revolution, distress of nations with per- 
plexity, are an essential part of the Divine Order; and in all 
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these the devout soul is called to see the signs of the Coming 
of the Son of Man. 

If once we accept this attitude, we can be all the happier 
for it. Advent is a penitential season, but it is not a pessimistic 
one. The Advent scriptures rightly read are full of exultant 
paradoxical joy. Horror heaped on horror, men’s hearts fail- 
ing them for fear—the description is cogent today. And then, 
what? Cower? Wait in submission the coming doom? Try 
to avert it by clinging tight to the accredited order? Not at 
all: Look up, lift up your heads, for your redemption draweth 
nigh. He spake a parable to them about the trees; when they 
leaf out, we know that summer is coming. Did it seem strange 
to the disciples, this likening of distress, perplexity and fear 
to the push of tender leaves in spring? The Lord knew whereof 
He spoke. The times of judgment are the springtide of the 
world. 

The way in which judgment is received is a severe test of 
character. But if the purple hangings of Advent mean any 
real penitence, we shall welcome that test. Many who have 
suffered with the world’s slow hidden pain, consumed with 
shame and anguish over the oppressions and corruptions 
which have poisoned modern life at the roots, breathe a deep 
breath of relief as the old order totters to its fall. What care 
they if dividends cease, if private profit be socialized, if classes 
merge in the one great class of men who labor in brotherhood? 
From the old rotten tree shall spring a healthy growth, whereon 
holiness shall burgeon as the fig leaves in the spring. Judg- 
ment, salvation, the words are interchangeable through the 
Advent scriptures. 

Judgment then must be accepted by real Christians as an 
abiding and recurrent principle. It must be welcomed, no 
matter how upsetting it may prove. Can we go further? Can 
we get any good from contemplating it, not as law but as event > 
The question is too tremendous for humble minds to approach. 
We are confronted at once by the fact that belief in the fed 
Coming has always carried with it an unsocial fatalism. It 
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has encouraged a mystical aloofness from life, it has cut the 
nerve of reform. Those who frankly call Christian ethic 
impossible, point out that it was conceived as a mere ad interim 
policy, suitable only for a swiftly passing world order which 
would hardly survive one generation. Clever men are apt to 
counter in this way when Christian procedure is urged on 
them, and devout believers are often lured by the same sort 
of feeling to run away, metaphorically at least, into a cloister 
and to leave the world to its fate. 

Yet since we are bidden pray, Thy kingdom come on earth, 
we have to believe that it will come. The whole Scriptural 
treatment of the Second Advent is, of course, entwined with 
that millenial hope of the Jews, so alien to modern minds. 
The Messiah is to most people a figure of merely historic inter- 
est, and those who see in Jesus primarily not the ethical teacher 
but the more or less fanatical heir of an apocalyptic tradition, 
are inclined to place Him among the visionaries whose fallacies 
have misled the ages. But the Catholic mind cannot dispense 
with either aspect of the Lord’s teaching: and if we cannot just 
now form a perfect synthesis, we may at least retain valuable 
glimpses of what He meant. The Millenium was the Hebrew 
Utopia, and it may not be out of place for us to claim Christian 
sanction for a utopian hope. The Lord Himself bids us not be 
curious concerning the day or the hour, but He does say that 
something is going to happen, as concrete as His birth in the 
time of Augustus Caesar. 

It might help a little if we were to import some realism into 
our conception of the Kingdom of Heaven. If there is going to 
be a better society on earth, following a great manifestation of 
the judgments of God, human men and women will live in it. 
The Church ought to be training her children now, today, in 
millenial morals. It is never the Lord’s way to impose His laws 
on a passive people. Paradise itself will be democratic. All 
our growing power to act together, our civic intelligence, still 
pretty embryonic, our democracy, our socialism, our syndical- 
ism, prepare for citizenship in the Heavenly City. There will 
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be no “social service,” one earnestly hopes, in that happy time, 


but there will be the cooperative commonwealth: blessed 
citizens will have to run it, and those who are furthering justice 
now will be the most useful then. It is not a bad test of occupa- 
tions, to ask whether they would persist in the Kingdom of God. 
There will be plenty for Hoover to do there; it may be harder 
to employ the barons of finance. 

But from these fascinating and fantastic flights, one returns 
to sober stressing of the Advent temper inculcated by the 
Church: it is a temper forward-looking, releasing from con- 
vention and cowardice, charged with noble Christian excite- 
ment; and it faces the most catastrophic future eagerly, for 
it knows the one sure fact: Now is your salvation nearer than 
when you believed. 

What deep tenderness in the sequence by which Mother 
Church, having disciplined us in awe and penitential hope, now 
leads us to the Crib! The God for Whose coming in judgment 
we have been at watch, is no stranger. Flesh of our flesh, soul 
of our soul, He holds out beseeching arms to Humanity His 
Mother. Dependent on us—mystic thought—for power to 
fulfil His purpose of making us whole, He asks that we nourish 
Him and cherish, and. bring Him to His perfect Manhood. 
Deity self-subjected to the human! Even the social implica- 
tions of that mystery are to be discerned only from the posture 
of prayer. 

Whether we contemplate God Incarnate as the Word or as 
the Babe, one central fact is clear. Truth is not remote from 
us, not lost to straining sight in an eternal Absolute: Truth as 
Newman somewhere says, is borne in the bosom of humanity 
and warmed by her embrace. This is the fact which modern 
writers, a Bergson, a Wells, think they have discovered; but 
like all sound thinking about God, it has long been familiar 
to the Catholic mind. That mind has at times thought wrong 
things, probably, but it has missed no vital element essential 
to human need. This evolving God, this God whom man 
creates, who waits on man for full release of His power, this 
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God to whom our attitude may be not only filial but maternal, 
is in very truth the Second Person of the Ever-Blessed Trinity. — 
In the message of Christmas, the mystical and the social truth © 
are one. For what responsibility is ours, whose high office it is- 
to bring forever to the birth the Saviour of the world! Infinite 
Love must be born in weakness as the Son of Man. This aspect © 
of reality is peculiarly evident today. We see a new ideal born 
indeed into our century—but in what tremulous infancy— 
waiting our tenderness, in need of our fostering. We may not 
go our careless way, thinking that God is strong enough to 
manage His world as He likes. He has chosen to be weak, to be 
a babe in our arms, Whon,, if we will, we may dash against the 
stones. Asceticism and worldliness are equally discredited by 
the Incarnation; for the flesh is to bring to birth the spirit, and 
the natural and social order are to be made by us, sacramen- 
tally, a fit home for the Indwelling God. 

It is not necessary to point out the exquisite social implica- 
tions of the Christmas story: 


“To pastours and to poets appeared that angel, 

And bade them go to Bethlehem God’s birth to honor, 
And sung a song of solas, Gloria in Excelsis Deo. 

Rich men slept then and in their rest were 

As it shone to the shepherds a shewer of bliss.” ! 


Labor was first at the Manger, but Wisdom followed soon. 
The Church Year moves on; and as Advent celebrates the 
expectation of the truth, and Christmas the birth of the truth 
in time, Epiphany, the ancient feast of Lights, dwells on the 
discovery or manifestation of the Truth. The opening Epistle 
gives the keynote of the season. It speaks of the Fellowship of 
the mystery, a Christian mystery of light, broad as the cheerful 
day, by which exclusiveness vanishes forever and the Gentiles 
are made fellow-heirs of the full largesse of God. The mani- 
festation of the Divine can tolerate no groups, no aristocratic 
privilege, it must sweep all separateness away. Swiftly the 


1 Langland, Vision of Piers the Plowman. 
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precious Sundays pass, touching with light suggestion on the © 
chief phases of the Holy Life, each full of social significance 
deserving closest study. First comes the thought of the Child- 
hood and the years of the workman Christ at Nazareth; the 
teachings and the miracles, Christ talking, Christ in action, 
appear in brief glorious glimpses; while the Epistles furnish a 
running commentary, drawing out the principles implied in the 
Gospel narrative into the social ethic characteristic of the 
Christian community. It is incidentally astonishing how much 
Gospel teaching St. Paul can crowd into a few lines. The season 
is joyous; yet the undertone is increasingly stern. The Gadar- 
enes prefer their swine to their Saviour, according to the wont 
of property-holders; an enemy is sowing tares. In the main, 
during Epiphany, Christianity faces the task of expansion 
rather than of repentance—but Epiphany leads out toward 
Lent, Manifestation toward Penitence. Three interesting 
Sundays with energetic Scriptures and dull names make the 
transition. Septuagesima presents that Parable of the laborers 
in the Vineyard which has plain economic application in the 
principle of the Minimum Wage: Sexagesima strikes the note 
of Christian heroism in the Epistle, and in the Gospel of the 
Sower suggests all that environment may mean to character. 
_ Quinquagesima, a Sunday charged with emotion, dwells on 

love, on death and on vision restored. “Lord that I may receive 
my sight!” The cry of Bartimaeus is the last cry of the Church 
before she craves the ashes on her brow. 

Epiphany leads the gaze outward, Lent inward, Easter up- 
ward. To watch and share the expansion of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom is at first pure joy. But Christianity undefiled pitted 
against a hostile world is not the true story. Progressive 
revelation leads to humility, to shame. 

There is no experience so private as penitence; there is no 
_ season so social as Lent. The first impulse of a man ashamed of 

himself is to run away and hide, but Lent has no indulgence for 
_ that impulse: “Blow the trumpet in Sion, sanctify a fast, call a 
solemn assembly; gather the people, sanctify the congregation” 
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—There is a fearful publicity to it all! And the sense of sin 
first to be engendered is the corporate, the national sense. 
Penitence has become unpopular. Whole systems of religion 

‘ decry it as morbid, and bid us relegate it to the lumber house of 
obsolete oppressions while we “hold the thought” of health and 
stereotype our smile. Almost everybody is infected by the 
idea. Go in for social service and don’t worry over your own 

soul! All this is a reaction against overstrain which the middle- 

: aged can remember, but it is reaction which Catholic thought 

cannot accept; and the best way to revive the sense of sin 
while escaping unreality and morbidness is the Church’s way 
of resolute social shame. It is Christ’s way, too: His dealing 
with evil does not encourage introspection; it is full of a sane 
objectivity. Study of the Lenten lessons brings out with start- 
ling force the intention of the Church that personal penitence 
shall be rooted in the recognition of corporate wrong-doing. 
How impressive they are—these passages from two thousand 
years ago and more which might have been written yesterday! 

“Is not this the fast that I have chosen, to loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens and to let the oppressed 
go free and that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy 
bread to the hungry and that thou bring the poor to thine own 
house—when thou seest the naked that thou cover him—and 
that thou hide not thyself from thy own flesh?” That last phrase 
- penetrates like an arrow to the center of our sin and shame: 
our class-provincialisms, our group exclusiveness, our national 
arrogance. 

Perhaps the fading sense of sin could be restored only by the 
great shock of the war, which forced men to face a world de- 
Tivered over to terror by the results of their wrong-doing. All 


thoughtful persons experience a sense of guilty responsibility 
for the causes which led to the explosion. The crimes of every 
nation, including our own, lie upon us with a bitter weight— 
imperialistic ambition, commercial greed, sullen class-antagon- 
isms, tortuous dealings with those without, grasping cruelties 
to those within. Perhaps most of us as individuals have no 
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immediate concern with these things; yet as we of the demo- 
cratic nations receive our sight, with what terrible clearness 
loom before us our irresponsibility, our slipshod acceptance of 
false ideals, our lazy acquiescence in a world-condition sure to 
ripen into war! Shallow men may acquire merit by invective 
against the sins of Germany. That is emphatically a method 
closed to the Christian. Israel had enemies enough, but the 
prophets did not occupy themselves with denouncing the sins 
of Assyria; they were too busy at home. 

The nobler Christian mind has expressed itself clearly on this 
duty of penitence: “The fact that such a calamity as this world 
war could come compels a rigorous scrutiny of the underlying 
principles of our civilization. It is a summons to the Christian 
Church to challenge a social order based on mutual distrust 
and selfish competition. It is a summons in penitence to re- 
nounce and oppose the principles of national aggrandizement 
at the expense of other peoples, of economic selfishness trying 
to control the world’s resources, trade routes and markets. It 
is a summons to the Christian discipleship to bring forth the 
fruits of repentance in labor for a new world order” (Federal 
Council of Churches). The struggle will not be over in a hurry. 
In these years, the living leaders of the Church have a grand 
opportunity to bring back reality into the Lenten season. Will 
they rise to it? 
: “Holy Jesu, grant us tears, 

Fill us with heart-searching fears 
Ere the hour of doom appears.” 


The sins are social, the penitence must be social, and social 
must the expiation be. Lent, with its stern summons to cor- 
porate repentance, holds a constructive suggestion in the 
principle of the Fast. Socially applied, this will mean voluntary 
self-control on the part of the classes in possession of privilege, 
just so far as they are filled with a Christian spirit: perhaps it 
will have to mean glad acquiescence in expropriation. So 
deep-seated are the evils in modern life manifest to the purged 
sight, so rooted in pleasant use and wont, so entwined with 
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much which is lovely, much which seems sacred, that the 
bravest men grow baffled and helpless. To keep a good social 
Lent is a stern experience. We must not fall back on that indi- 
vidualistic interpretation of virtue which has led critics like 
John Stuart Mill and Lowes Dickenson to see in our holy faith 
a separatist ideal which if widely followed would involve the 
suicide of civilization. We are reaching the new vision of a 
penitent race, bending its might to weave the laws of brother- 
hood into the texture of its politics. It is a glorious vision! But 
before it thought grows dizzy and faith all but fails. 

And as our sins crush us helpless to the ground, the Church 
hastens to our aid, on Refreshment Sunday, in the very middle 
of the penitential season. Though we be tied and bound, there 
is a Free City whereof we are children and citizens. Though we 
have starved our brothers, there is One Who shall feed them, 
and us. Then, having given sweet assurance of satisfaction 
for the primal needs, freedom and nourishment, she turns us to 
face the Cross. Vexilla Regis prodeunt! O Tree of Glory, Tree 
most fair, whereon Love Crucified forever saves the world! 
Away from our poor efforts, our weak contrition, to the power 
of Him Who sinless bare our sins in His own Body, away from 
self to Christ. As on Passion Sunday, we draw near to the most 
holy days of the Christian year, the veiled Cross on the Altar 
says to us: This darkness is the Light of the world. 

Into the unfathomable mystery of social redemption, we 
may not enter here. Nature does not love Crosses, and intense 
revulsion from the dogmatic formulae which once gathered 
around the doctrine of the Atonement has been experienced 
even by the orthodox. But reaction has spent itself. The 
Suffering God in evident reality hangs forever on the Rood of 
the World: our eyes behold Him there. Incarnate Love can- 
not stop short in being born, or in manifesting the Divine 
Nature in deeds of might and mercy. He can stop nowhere till 
He perfect His Infinitude by stooping to defeat and death, so 
sounding the depths of complete self-identification with His 
universe. Calvary completes Bethlehem. It shows to all 
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ages God entering the order of history in the only way possible 
to Him in a sin-sick world. The story of that entrance is 
simple and realistic. The narrative of the Passion as the 
Church with solemn iteration spreads it before us from every 
Gospel source during Holy Week, makes it appallingly plain 
that Love finds itself done to death by normal social forces. 
Ecclesiastical authorities, the “intellectuals,” the law, the 
government—all the institutions which are the honor and the 
basis of stable civilization, combined to try by proper legal 
machinery and with accredited decorum to execute the Lord of 
Glory. He died because He was considered an agitator, guilty 
of sedition, treason and heresy, and the mob, probably angered 
that He had refused to lead a revolution to its liking, was on the 
side of the executioners. 

Died, be it noted, not as Victim but as Saviour. The Cross 
shows forth not primarily endurance or passive sacrifice, but 
defiance. Passive resistance if you will: “Put up thy sword in 
its sheath,” but resistance, not acquiescence, and resistance to 
the uttermost, lifted high on that Hill of Death which is the 
sky-line of the world. The whole Holy Week story shows 
Christ’s deliberate defiance of the existing social and religious 
life. Whether He head on Palm Sunday a political demon- 
stration which might easily have turned into revolt, or over- 
throw peaceful commerce in the Temple courts, or publicly 
denounce the most respected members of the religious and legal 
world, the positive, daring, dangerous character of His actions 
is so clear that the authorities, of course, take Him for a dema- 
gogue. His opposition ended in disgrace and open shame, but 
it is the salvation of the human race. 

“Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus,” 
says the Church in her Palm Sunday Epistle. Does the modern 
Church dare say Amen to that? The mystery of Divine grace 
not only saves us through the Cross, but identifies us with that 
Cross in the ceaseless work of redemption. The individual 
knows personal union with Christ, the Church knows corporate 
union: what type of living, personal or corporate, would show 
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forth identity of mind? Individual sacrifice is essential, it is 
not sufficient; corporate sacrifice, in these democratic days, is 
necessary for the redemption of the body politic. It may be 
~ Jooked for in three directions—the sacrifice of a class, a nation, 
or a Church—and Christian folk in contemporary Passion— 
tides may well and profitably meditate on the three. 
Class sacrifice! Why not? In the modern pressure toward 
socialization and equalization of wealth, imagine the propertied 
and privileged classes taking the lead in revolution under the 
impulse of a new Crusading chivalry or, better, in steady, 
peaceful legislation which should abolish property held for 
power and establish the poverty which could inherit the Beati- 
tude and create the Commonwealth of Christian dreams. 
National Sacrifice! Why not? A Crucified Nation: 
so full of magnanimous and unselfish solicitude for the interests 
of its foes that it could overcome evil with good, and if such 
policy met worldly failure, accept the political result. 
Such pictures of life through the looking glass are not easy to 
evoke. Well, then, a crucified Church? 

“What can the Church do to be saved? is a question which 
many Churchmen are asking themselves, and the answer comes 
strangely close to the New Testament parallel. The Apostolic 
order, the deposit of faith, the rule of life and all the traditions 

_ of the past—all these she has carefully kept from her youth up, 
but there still seems to be something lacking to the fulfilment 
of her true place in the heart of the world. It may be that she 

_ still needs to sell what she has and give to the poor and accept 
her Master’s Cross.” “We talk of the Church as the extension 
of the Incarnation, but just as the latter was not complete 
until Calvary, so that Church will not have completed her iden- 
tification until she has giygn herself completely for the life of 
the world” (Bishop Paul Jones). Picture the Church, no longer 
watchful over her own prerogatives or possessions, even for the 

_ sake of her good works, watchful rather to gather her children 

into one great unity of love, that they may live by a law which 
the world denies; bound to follow that law and that only in 
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_ political, social and industrial relations, and to take the conse- 

uences when active obedience proves impossible. Let her 
fling one mighty challenge to the principles which have wrecked 
the nations. Let her find opposing her, not as now endorsing 
her or seeking her favor, the forces of this world. Let her be 
decried, repressed, ridiculed, by the intellectual leaders, the 
commercial magnates, the government authorities. Let her 
stubbornly decline the compromises they offer: cry aloud in the 
wilderness to suspicious and secretive nations the law of candor 
and selflessness, to hostile peoples the law of forgiveness, to 
rival interests the law of love. Let her welcome the results sure 
to follow, and take the eleventh chapter of Hebrews as the 
Magna Charta of her liberties. Only so can she be sure of 
following in the footsteps of her Lord. 

These last paragraphs are controversial; but it is not open to 
controversy that the Church is bound to devote her full power 
in these Passion-tides to discovering the Way of the Cross at 
the present juncture. And if she does so she will have her 
reward, for she will know that Easter joy open only to those 
who have passed spiritually through the grave and gate of 
death, and she may listen to her Risen Lord as He moves among 
His own, speaking to them during the Great Forty Days of the 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of God. And presently she 
will be calling her children to celebrate her Whitsun birthday. 
The Prayer Book leads us straight to the Upper Chamber, 
where the little group awaits the promise of the Lord. Again 
the Gift is not given in solitude: 

“Not on one favored forehead fell 

Of old the fire-tongued miracle, 

But flames o’er all the thronging host 

The baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

Heart answers heart: in one desire 

The blending lines of flame aspire.”— Whittier. 


So to the Beloved Community came the mystic wind, the 
mystic flame; the undivided fire sat upon each of them; and 
the first sign of the Spirit was the Gift of Tongues, by which 
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God. We forget sadly what the Spirit does. Every man and 
every class shouts its own shibboleth at its adversary, hoping 
to convince him—but we must “speak with other tongues, 
new, strange,” if we are to bear true witness to the works of 
God. The first word of Peter’s sermon carries the democratic 
_- message—not an easy one for Peter of all men to announce. 
; The Holy Ghost is poured out on them all, not only on Jews 
but on Gentiles. The Church is formed, and there is a wonder- 
| ful sense of expanding life in its story. Fellowship knows no 
limits. Presently it reaches over into Samaria, and the Samari- 
tans receive the Spirit by the laying on of hands. Thus the 
Church still claims to give the Gift, and the consecrated touch, 
_ transmitted through the ages, is her silent witness to the unity 
“of humanity in God. 
The first result of this influx of the Spirit is then the breaking 
_ down of barriers, the creation of a democracy in Christ. And 
the next is the development of social organization. The first 
_ mark of it and the most distinctive, as recorded in Scripture, is 
“the community of goods. One would not make too much of 
_ that transitory experiment in Jerusalem; yet when all modifi- 
cations are granted, the Christian mind can never forget it. 
The meaning at lowest is that the right attitude toward 
_ property is a primary object of Christian solicitude, and that 
_ the first outflowing of the Spirit leads the Church straight to 
social consciousness. Principal Faunce puts the situation well: 
“They had all things common—not only a common faith, 
hope and zeal, but common property also. Within the Church 
at Jerusalem, private property largely disappeared. . . The 
early Church was not only a prayer-meeting but a mutual 
benefit association. Its members were not only saved from 
the wrath, but they were insured against poverty and sickness 
by the organization which they joined. . . Organized relief 
of poverty preceded all attempts at the formulation of Christian 
truth.” This is the first adventure of the Church fresh from her 
chrism of Baptismal fire. 
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The Church has now completed her contemplation of the 
sequence of Christ’s earthly life, and turns her children for the 
- ensuing Sundays to follow the unfolding of His power in history 
and in the soul. The stress during the second half of the 
Christian year, is on ethics rather than on events. But, first, 
the faithful are uplifted in one consummate Feast, above the 
temporal into the eternal, and are called on Trinity Sunday to 
sing their Trisagion with the angelic hosts. The successive 
contacts of the Divine with the human celebrated by the 
seasons as they pass, converge toward their center and climax— 
the contemplation of the Divine Nature. That any conception 
_ of God is final, who would dare to claim? What future race- 
experience may reveal, who may dare to prophesy? But Catho- 
lic Christians claim that the symbol of the Trinity, however 
tentative, is the noblest adumbration yet evolved by man of his 
highest thought, and that it holds promise of yet unexhausted 
‘meanings to the pilgrim soul. 
For the great reality which the doctrine protects is that 
a _ love is in its nature eternal. This assurance the Theist, whether 
Unitarian or Jew, must forfeit, except by an assumption which 
Saves his faith at the ere of his reason. _ Pure monotheism 


dark backward and diewn of time was moved to project 
Himself into a created universe; love, to such thinking, is 
accident, not substance in the divine nature. But God IS 
=: phrase cannot be improved; and love implies orig- 
inal and continuous interaction among diverse centers of con- 
sciousness. According to formal logic, such interaction is 
inconsistent with unity; but according even to our own intimate 
experience, it is necessary, for we know that we never realize 
true Oneness in isolation. The satisfying nature of the doc- 
trine has been discerned by Christian intuition down the ages. 
Here is a passage sweetly phrased from the fourteenth century 
Mirror of St. Edmund: “Dere frend thou art to wit there is 
but One Godde. And thou art to wit that no good may fail 
in Godde; but because that a swete thing and a good thing is 
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comfort of felaweschippe, therefore may not Godde be without 
goodnesse of fellawschippe. Then behooveth it that there be 
many persouns in Godde the Heyest Goodnesse.” . . . And 
here is a modern bishop: “The uncaused self-existent Eternal 
is indeed One God. But within the bright shrine and sanctuary 
of Godhead there is more than Oneness. Deity is no bright 
solitude, but the scene of mutual affection. Deity contains 
forever the mighty flow and movement of an infinite Life of 
responding interacting Love.” . . . The succinct phrase of 
Phillips Brooks touches the heart of the matter: “That social 
thought of God which we call the doctrine of the Trinity.” 

And as the doctrine expresses our best thought of Deity self- 
existent, so it meets our greatest need for Deity manifest. The 
hope of the ages has clung, now to an infinite purity above our 
tempests, now to a human God subject to mortal struggle, now 
to a Universal Spirit slowly coming to its own through the 
dross of matter. None of these concepts can be sacrificed, all 
must be synthesized in an ideal of Deity which can offer man, 
from whatever direction he approach, an object of prayer. Can 
a better means be suggested of satisfying these pragmatic needs 
than the ancient faith? The doctrine of the Trinity satisfies 
and fuses the aspirations of the ages; and the race has not 
grown up to it yet. 

For as Trinitarian faith is the best result of religious experi- 
ence in the past, it as surely points to the future, and only in 
that future can it fully come to its own. This faith has been 
the chief force which has slowly instilled democracy into the 
world. The assertion will seem grotesque to the outsider, but 
every Christian should apprehend its truth. 

It would seem hardly short of a miracle that such a concep- 
tion as the Christian Trinity should have been defined in the 
fourth century and that all through the period of autocracy, 
imperialistic and feudal, the Church should have cherished an 
idea to which so little in the life of the state could be said to 
correspond. What was Athanasius doing when he fought his 
great fight for the Homoousion? Nothing more important than 
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this, defending the truth yet unborn that social harmony and 
essential organic oneness depend, not on differentiation of rank, 
but on diversity of function. It was a truth which could not in 
the nature of things be generally apprehended for many 
centuries; the time is only ripe today for the full apprehension 
of all that is implicit in the great doctrine. 

During feudal times, a strong centralized authority, with 
power diffused through descending grades, was necessary to 
social stability. Social inequality was an inevitable inference, 
though Christian sociologists like Marsiglio of Padua or Wyclif 
were rarely lacking, who developed daring communistic ideas. 
Popular theology modelled itself on political fact. Its God was 
a paternal autocrat, from whom all earthly authority de- 
scended in a wonderful system, a system noble in its ideal and 
for a time invaluable in its working. But that system broke 
up. Immanential ideals, often more than semi-pantheistic, 
came to control the confused period of the rising democracy, 
and we have been living for a hundred years or more under the 
Dispensation of the Spirit. Now if God is experienced as the 
Spirit within us no less than the Father above us and the 
Brother by ourside, our business becomes with new intensity the 
release and reproduction of the Divine Nature in the corporate 
order as in the individual soul. Not subjection nor submission 
but rather recreation is the final attitude of man toward his God. 

“Let Us make man in our image,” says the old mystical ac- 
count of creation; and whatever the historic explanation of 
the phrase, the Christian sees in it the assumption that the idea 
of God is the norm by which human society must be shaped, 
the type to which it must ultimately conform. When Deity was 
thought of as separated from His world, as monarch, or great 
artificer, the Trinity might well have seemed an unreal doc- 
trine. Today, under special influence perhaps of our deepening 
faith in God as the Indweller, it becomes the heavenly proto- 
type for earthly life: 

In proportion as men learn to shape their institutions to 
accord with a deep and rich idea of Deity, they will achieve 
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true harmony between Church and State. The Church, 
whatever may be said of it as an organization, possesses an 
ideal far ahead of what the State has yet realized; for it bids the 
faithful recognize in the Infinite Life which it calls them to 
adore, a perpetual activity of equals: “The glory equal, the 
majesty co-eternal.” “And in this Trinity none is afore or after 
other: none is greater or less than another; but the whole 
three Persons are co-eternal together, and co-equal.” A people 
worshiping the Blessed Trinity could never rest in a monar- 
chical or capitalistic society of graded ranks. The task of the 
ages is to evolve a society subsisting in a unity of love which 
shall bear some likeness to God’s sublime nature. The stub- 
born Catholic insistance on the absolute diversity of function 
combined with equality of rank within the creative energy of 
God is the supreme achievement of the Church’s great the- 
ology; to the Christian who believes that the Divine Life is 
the model for the corporate life of man, it discredits forever the 
old fallacy that incentive and enrichment can best be furnished 
by distinctions in rank and privilege, and it affords a sound 
and permanent basis for that ideal of social equality which is 
the modern goal. It is thus with good reason that an American 
divine speaks of “the ancient Catholic charter of human free- 
dom—the doctrine of the Trinity” (A. V. G. Allen). This 
doctrine has forced democracy on the world; it will yet, if the 
Church wakens to her full opportunity, reveal democracy to 
itself in its full spiritual glory. Only a society of equals can 
afford reflection of the perfect energy of perfect love. 

And the diversity of function which faith discerns in the 
Eternal, that, too, has its human expression. We experience a 
perpetual outgoing in threefold manner from the perpetual 
life—the outgoing of that creative force which is Fatherhood, 
of that redemptive force by which creation is restored, of that 
sanctifying force by which it is sustained. Humanity right- 
fully at work must model its activities on the energies within 
the Godhead. Creation, restoration, maintenance, these are 
our human business, and as men choose their place according 
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to their aptitudes in these multiform types of activity, they 
help the self-expression of God in the world. To compare this 
] ideal with the civilization we know, is to be filled with dismay 
but not with despair. There are plenty of uses for energy out- 
side the scope of these functions: destructive rather than 
creative, paisonous rather than restorative, strong to obstruct 

_ rather than to sustain the manifestation of the right and just. 
Like those earthly distinctions of rank, wealth, privilege, to 
which we blindly cling, these things are the enemy. They are 
the shadow of that dark power opposed forever to the Father 
of Lights. The Christian Church is to fight them with might 

- and main, and she can do so today with special effect, for social 
‘ee is growing up to the great intuitions of Christianity. 
She is to command her children to engage only in such activi- 
ties as find sanction in the divine activity, and to concern 
themselves centrally with the progressive hallowing of the name 

of God, through the reproduction of His nature in the social 
ie In proportion as they do so, will appear on earth that 


ideal commonwealth which needs no temple because lit by the 
central fire of sacrificial love. 

With Trinity Sunday, the Church ends the successive phases 
of her doctrinal teaching, and surely the Anglican communion 
does well in presenting the other Sundays of the year under the 
shadow, or rather in the light, of this great Festival. Having 
lifted us to this height of fulfilment, and summoned us to chant 
our Trisagion with all creation, she has taught us all she knows, 
and in due time, patiently, eagerly, she will lead us to begin the 
great sequence over again. The remaining part of the Chris- 
tian Year is devoted to the application in practical life of these 
great mysteries. Perhaps the social suggestiveness of these 
later Sundays is often more obvious and concrete than that of 
the preceding portion. Yet this brief study has done no more 
than indicate a very few of the high lights in the rich and strong 
teaching of social righteousness and of a religious philosophy 
for the corporate life, implicit in the Christian seasons as pre- 
sented in the Prayer Book from Advent to Trinity. 
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By Dickinson S. MILLER, General Theological Seminary 
New York 


What concern has the Church with “modern thought?” Is 
it not concerned with ancient truth, as true and needful today 
as it ever was? Has the Church any other attitude, can it have 
any other, than that of saying that secular thought exists for 
earthly concerns, concerns of this temporary life, and that for 
these purposes the enterprises of thought are to be approved, 
to be courteously and indulgently treated by the Church, but 
that they can never be for an instant on a level of importance 
with the Church’s thought, that is, its knowledge which is about 
things above, things eternal, not temporary, a knowledge true 
and unfailing, revealed to it long ago? 

Yes, the Church has quite another concern than this with 
thought and with modern thought. The burning heart of the 
whole matter lies in this: that the Church’s truth bids it take 
an interest in thinking, not by way of indulgent approval as of 
an inferior, permitted, innocent thing, but by way of finding 
means to the holiest end; not merely one good means amongst 
others, but an indispensable and the central means to that 
highest of ends which is its own, namely, true service. In other 
words, if we accept the Gospel and the Church, that does not 
end thought; it sets us thinking. 

“And this I pray, that your love may abound yet more and 
more in knowledge and in all judgment.” Because without 
knowledge and judgment love cannot accomplish its own pur- 
pose of service. Hence it is that the Church has laid upon it 
not the incidental but the vital duty of making its thought 
conscientious and of learning from the best thought there is in 
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oe world. It must learn to know the world in order to make it 


better. Hence the truth of that magnificent remark of New- 
man’s that the Church should be, amongst the ideas and 
thought of the world, like her young Master: “Sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them 
questions.” 

When, with this in mind, we consider the thought of the 
Church of England in recent times, we are struck at once with 
a certain lack. Not that this lack is peculiar to the English 
Church. No doubt it is to be seen in other Christian bodies. 
But at least let us observe it closely as it is in that Church. 
What we see in much of Anglican thought is a want of first- 
rate quality when gauged by the standards of the best secular 
thought. There is apt to be a certain indescribable lack of 
freshness in the air; piety, to be sure, devotional quality, ele- 
vation of mind—these go without saying; but a certain want 
of citizenship in the world of letters, of freemasonry in the 
possession of the great human insights, of response to great 
sides of human life. In certain laymen, notably Browning, 
the lack is not seen at all; he is out in the fresh air. It was not 
seen in Coleridge. In such a contemporary philosopher as Mr. 
Balfour, or in such a contemporary essayist as Mr. Chesterton, 
there is no trace of the lack. It is not a matter of knowledge; 
it is not wholly a matter of interest; it is a matter of catching 
and sharing the best mental life of the world. Three elements 
are missing: in religious feeling, the presence of nature or of a 
full-orbed human nature; in opinion, a large outlook upon life; 
in reasoning, the best standards or, failing these, a fine intel- 
lectual conscience. 

“Mens Creatrix”! is Mr. Temple’s magnum opus, a broad 
philosophical justification of Christian faith resting on five 
pillars. It is broad—and upon that there are some remarks to 
be made below. It is philosophical—philosophy having been 
Mr. Temple’s special subject of work. It is a justification— 
that is, he points out that science, art, morality, and religious 


1William Temple, Mens Creatrix. An Essay. Macmillan, London, 1917. 
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experience all, by their very nature, cry out for a perfect 
object, a perfect whole, that explains itself, which object they 
cannot reach by their unaided strength; but the Incarnation 
supplies precisely what they demand. The volume expresses 
a devout, sincere, vigorous mind, lifted by aspiration. 

In the light of the observations above, however, it invites 
two remarks. Superficially it has in a marked degree the merits 
that in so much Anglican literature are lacking; of its sub- 
stance so much can hardly be said. In range of interests, in 
lively sense of the varied problems of human life, in familiar 
touch upon literature, music, politics, history the work stands 
out as exceptional. On the other hand, in its real attitude, 
outlook, and workmanship there is discovered after all that 
essential inadequacy which mars so much of the work in this 
field. In a certain individual trait that has characterized all 
Mr. Temple’s writing there was danger; his treatment is sum- 
mary, makes every topic too easy, has done with it abruptly. 
It is not that he jumps to conclusions but that he steps too 
lightly and unconcernedly to them. The sensitive and patient 
drudgery that craves to do justice to a subject is unusual and 
decidedly it is not Mr. Temple’s habit of mind. In its absence 
there is but one thing that with any safety can take its place 
and that is a familiarity with the best tests and standards and 
the habit of applying them. 

Our task here is not to examine the book as a whole, inter- 
esting and remunerative as that would be, but to consider one 
by one a few of the prompt and lighthearted conclusions 
scattered by the way, and thus to consider its methods and 
spirit. 

Very early in the volume we come upon the following 
example: “When a man sets out an array of facts [Mr. Temple 
is apparently speaking of the facts of life] and then draws 
conclusions from them after the manner of a physicist or 
chemist, he is inevitably omitting a great number of facts that 


are relevant” (p.II), 
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But if he is omitting relevant facts he has no logical title 
to draw the conclusion, because it does not follow. If he does, 
it is he, not logic, that is at fault. 

Does Mr. Temple mean that every man who draws conclu- 
sions from facts of life draws unwarranted conclusions? No, 
we should expect him to say, only when he draws them “after 
the manner of the physicist or chemist.” But a physicist or 
chemist draws his conclusions from experiment. Does Mr. 
Temple mean that if we draw conclusions about life from 
experiment we are drawing them wrong; that experiment in 
matters of life is not a good method? Is it not the best of all 
methods? The meaning seems to be that we cannot reason 
strictly from the facts of life, but (unhappy moment for the 
slip!) in attempting to show this he is making a mistake in 
reasoning. The remark is based on a misapprehension of 
what logic is. If logic finds insufficient grounds for conclu- 
sions it cannot and will not draw them. If it does so it becomes 
at once bad logic. Most of the modern slurs upon logic are 
slurs upon bad logic. 

He goes on: “One may take as an extreme instance Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who with perfect logic deduces conclusions 
from quite accurate observations; but what he observes is a 
very small portion of all the facts of human nature, inasmuch 
as he seems to be entirely blind to the whole sphere of human 
sentiment and even passion; consequently, however sincere 
and cogent his argument, we all know that his conclusions 
have no applicability, and this we know by what seems an d 
instinct but is really the deposit in us of the whole process of 4 
human reasoning, some small part of which has been conscious 
with a few individuals, but the vastly greater proportion of ; 
which has never become conscious at all” (p. 11). 

It is really as if Mr. Temple had been betrayed into thinking 
that if you reason with perfect logic your conclusions have i 
applicability, but if you reason with an easy laxity your con- 
clusions will be applicable and just. Before coming to his 
example of Mr. Bernard Shaw let us linger upon the example — 
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of Mr. Temple’s own reasoning that he puts before us. He 
says one may with perfect logic deduce conclusions from quite 
accurate observations and yet be wrong. Conclusions are not 
deduced from observations; it is by induction, not deduction, 
that we infer anything from observations. And the whole 
point of inductive method is to see that we are not leaving out 
relevant facts. The very business of logic is to bid us mind the 
facts before we reason. Clearly (once more) his real thought 
is that the inferences are rash, hastily drawn, not drawn by 
perfect logic. He adds in particular that we know a certain 
individual’s conclusions “have no applicability” to that to 
which they claim to apply (in other words, are wrong), and we 
know this by a preemptory verdict which is “the deposit 
within us of the whole process of human reasoning.” I am 
not defending the target of his attack, I am not yet speak- 
ing of Mr. Shaw at all; but what shall we say of a critic who 
pronounces summarily on the truth of voluminous writings 
with nothing to offer as a reason but a very strong and instant 
impulse to do so? 

But, says the author, this impulse really bears the authority 
of “the whole process of human reasoning.” Would Mr. 
Temple maintain that every impulse to condemn out of hand 
what somebody says, bears this most democratic of all author- 
ities? If not, how are we, alas! to know which of our hasty 
condemnations comes with this overwhelming sanction and 
which is a mere bit of hasty and arbitrary prejudice? After 
all, it could only be by looking into the reasonableness of the 
condemnation itself, its basis in human experience, that we 
could judge whether such a verdict was likely to be “the de- 
posit in us” of all human thought or not. In other words, we 
should have to learn by reasoning whether the judgment we 
gave was good before we could decide whether all humanity 
bequeathed it to us or not. Hence we cannot say, “Humanity 
bequeathed it to us and therefore it is good.” 

Consider the words again: “The whole process of human 
reasoning, some small part of which has been conscious in a 
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_ few individuals, but the vastly greater portion of which has 
q never become conscious at all.” But how large a part of “the 
whole process of human reasoning” has been abjectly false 
reasoning, how vast has been the volume of human error, and 
how hopelessly untrustworthy, therefore, is its deposit in one 
of ourselves! It would hardly be a comfort to think that the 
whole of that process had left its deposit in each of us. Does 
the author mean that the human race has learned at length 
by its reasoning how to reject the bad and retain the good; 
that we have “an acquired aptitude” for good reasoning left 
within us by which we are qualified to make short work with 
such doctrine as Mr. Shaw’s? But this is to take a side in the 
controversy of biologists about “the inheritance of acquired 
modifications.” And suppose there is such an aptitude for 
reasoning inherited from the acquired aptitude of our ances- 
tors; what is more obvious in our experience than that, time 
and again, it fails us, cannot be counted on as a guide? More- 
over, it seems to be precisely not the reasoning power of our 
ancestors, according to Mr. Temple, but their conclusions on 
certain subjects, that have been deposited within us. 

“In an inquiry into the methods by which the intellect 
pursues its search for truth we must take account of the fact 
that the great bulk of our thinking is subconscious. When 
some proposal is made, which is entirely novel to us, we are 
inclined to say, ‘Let me stop and think about it’; the mind 
immediately goes blank and for a certain period remains so. 
At the end of this period a man will look up and say how the 
proposal strikes him or what there is about it that he dis- 
approves of or does not understand; he does not know as a rule 
what has gone on in the interval, neither does he know why 
the interval ends as it does. In the subconscious regions of the 
mind some process has been at work resulting in a judgment ora 
question which appears within the field of consciousness” (p.10). 

It requires a certain courage and trust in the reader’s gravity 
to say that “the mind” (7. e., all minds), when a novel proposal 
is presented, “immediately goes blank and for a certain period 
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remains so,” not knowing what has gone on in the interval. 
Are there no minds that, when a novel idea is presented, look 
straight at it quietly and promptly begin to handle and turn 
it over? That “the great bulk of our thinking is subconscious” 
—that any of our thinking is subconscious—is doubtful. Sub- 
conscious thinking would mean thinking (what we know in 
consciousness by that name, going on, from our personal point 
of view, as if it were in another mind instead of in our own; it 
would be consciousness, but not at the moment our conscious- 
ness; it would be shut off from our consciousness, just as another 
man’s is. This has often been asserted but is still a matter of 
controversy, and it is difficult to regard it as proved. Of course 
we do many acts unconsciously that serve our purpose as well 
as if they were done deliberately. O. W. Holmes spoke of 
“the other fellow who takes care of us in the street.” But it 
has been a hundred times pointed out that this does not prove 
that the seemingly intelligent actions were really directed by 
hidden thought. They might have been happily managed by the 
machinery of the body, like the functions of the heart or liver. 
If after sleep or a moment of blankness a subject is clearer to 
us, it may be from a readjustment of the brain, a process as 
physical as digestion. Mr. Temple judges otherwise, but he 
does not give his reasons. He writes as if no such possibility 
existed. Perhaps the deposit of “the whole process of human 
reasoning” enables him to snap his fingers at the suggestion. 
If only we knew when the concentrated essence of human wis- 
dom was speaking and when it was not! 

We come at length to Mr. Shaw, a contemporary figure of 
singular interest and dubious quality, who is an object rather 
for quiet discrimination than for summary condemnation on 
the authority of the primitive man. He of course is a serious 
philosopher of life. No critic who is himself serious enough to 
penetrate the meaning of Mr. Shaw’s work could think other- 
wise. He has had a simple and severe philosophy, dominating 
his earliest—which was very early—work, his novels, and little 
changed or varied to the present moment. 
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A clergyman of the first eminence in this country, no longer 
living, once remarked, “There is something peculiarly odious 
about Mr. Shaw, isn’t there?” There is; he means that there 
shall be. He quite deliberately defies the vivid distaste and 
instinctive hate of a considerable portion of society. If the 
Church can learn from him it can learn from anybody. The 
clash with our taste comes from several causes. It is, indeed, 
no credit to an author that he has so vulgarized his name that 
one instinctively prefers not to mention it. Not only the gen- 
eral odious effect of his writing, but his peculiar habit of talk- 
ing about himself and of invariably coming forward with a 
jest has left this result. In reality, his humorous self-exposition 
is merely the deliberate self-advertisement of a writer originally 
unsuccessful, who knew penury and hardship, and saw feebler 
men preferred above him. “In England as elsewhere,” he 
observes, “the spontaneous recognition of really original work 
begins with a mere handful of people and propagates itself so 
slowly that it has become a commonplace to say that genius, 
demanding bread, is given a stone after its possessor’s death. 
The remedy for this is sedulous advertisement. Accordingly, 
I have advertised myself so well that I find myself while still 
in middle life almost as legendary a person as the Flying 
Dutchman.” And again, “I have led the public by the nose 
into such an advertisement of myself as makes my life a bur- 
den.” There is a hard, unquenchable courage behind this 
side of the man. But, after all, the chief basis of his odiousness 
is that to which Mr. Temple refers, his attitude toward senti- 
ment. “Entirely blind to the whole sphere of human sentiment 
and even passion,” is the last thing he is. He is precisely 
not blind; he sees it and its consequences with preternatural 
keenness and intensity; he only does not feel it, or appears 
not to feel it, to be insensible to its contagion. It seems at 
times as if the nerve were dead in him, though it really is not. 

What is the explanation of this? It is Mr. Shaw’s philosophy, 
which is ever a practical philosophy, bent upon benefit and wel- 
fare in the long run and for the greater number. “Which is to 
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decide,” he says to society, “your sentiment or the real con- 
sequences of acts? Is something to be done because it seems 
nice, usual, or fitting; or because it makes in the long run of 
life for the greater actual harvest of happiness amongst those 
affected?” He is a stiff-necked rebel against the morality of 
epithets in the interest of the morality of results. He is 
perpetually tearing away what he holds to be the embroid- 
ered veils of conventional feeling that hide the workings of 
inexorable fact. It is always the man of the facts, the cool, 
efficient workman, and not the man swayed by high sentiments 
that he places in a favorable light. It is the chauffeur who 
knows his business, it is the typist, it is the engineer, it is the 
successful manufacturer. Symbolically, he is himself the 
machinist of life, grimy in hand and garb, quite willing to 
make an ugly figure to the eye and taste, for his whole thought 
is on the engine to be tended; that is, on the actual intractable 
causes and effects, the workings of material circumstance, on 
which the happiness of life so greatly depends. He is ever for 
the man of realities, that is, the man who concerns himself for 
actual results. 

Certainly Burke would have found Mr. Shaw “peculiarly 
odious,” just as he found the French thinkers of the Revolu- 
tion: “All the pleasing illusions, which made power gentle and 
obedience liberal, which harmonized the different shades of 
life, and which, by a bland assimilation, incorporated into 
politics the sentiments which beautify and soften private so- 
ciety, are to be dissolved by this new conquering empire of 
light and reason. All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely 
torn off. All the superadded ideas, furnished from the ward- 
robe of a moral imagination, which the heart owns, and the 
understanding ratifies, as necessary to cover the defects of our 
naked, shivering nature, and to raise it to dignity in our own 
estimation, are to be exploded as a ridiculous, absurd, and 
antiquated fashion.” 

Mr. Shaw would merely remark that “pleasing illusions” 
which cover defects are dangerous, that Burke had his eyes on 
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a prosperous class and their dignified and beautified life, but 
that he was blind to the wretchedness, the callous brutalities of 
custom, the slothful ignorance of possible remedies and im- 
provements, the vast neglect of possibilities for happiness, in 
a word, the heart-breaking waste, that underlay “the decent 
drapery,” and still underlies it. Nothing can be mended with- 
out knowledge; and what such critics as Mr. Temple fail to 
catch is that behind the apparent deadness to all sentiment 
burns in this writer an inextinguishable ardor and idealism— 
despite all the scorn he has poured upon the latter term in 
another meaning. There is, of course, not the least incon- 
sistency between idealism and realism; they are concerned 
with different subjects. Realism means seeing things as they 
are; idealism means setting up an ideal of what they should be. 
But it is solely by seeing them as they are that we can make 
them what they should be. So far from realism’s being opposed 
to idealism it is the absolute condition of an effectual idealism. 
So long, Mr. Shaw would say, as you are content with pleasing 
illusions and draperies “furnished from the wardrobe of a 
moral imagination,” so long as you do not look into the secrets 
of the vital functions of society, you can never cure its evils. 
It is simply because of the unappeasable dominance in him of 
one sentiment, the sentiment of hope and amendment, the 
faith in the possibilities of real human nature, the conviction 
that our nature does not depend for its dignity on deception, that 
he deals so cavalierly with sentiments less rooted and profound. 

We see here the true set and force of Mr. Shaw’s genius. 
And genius he is—in his exquisite and ever-fresh lucidity of 
mind, in the marvelous lithe vigor and economy of his prose, 
in the humming, incessant flame of his spirit. He is a romanti- 
cist assailing the romantic, because his spirit finds a more 
intense adventure in seeing things as they are and finding how 
strange is the familiar reality when it reveals itself to a piercing 
gaze, than in any romantic escape from the familiar. 

But the philosophy and the fire are unhappily not all the 
story. There is here an imperious and peculiar temperament in 
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which the passion for variety, the scorn of things flat and tame, 
the craving for excitement of mind is and has been from the 
first almost a fever. The man who could write at any time of 
life, not to say in his early twenties, that is, amongst his first 
literary efforts, “The Unsocial Unsocialist,” has an eccentric 
cast of mind—apart from all question of philosophies, reason- 
ings and conscious purposes. Of course that young production 
was a revolt, a tour de force, a conscious violence, but the mere 
fact that it was possible upon any instigation of motive is all 
the evidence we require. The spirit that we feel behind the 
book is a kind of St. Vitus’s dance, and that element, alas! can 
_ seldom in any of his work be quite forgotten. After all has been 
| said about the serious purpose which is the man, there remains 
something to be added about the sardonic trick which is the 

temperament. 
This after all could not fail to hamper and occasionally play 
upon the intelligence, exquisite as that is. The defect of his 
b philosophy is one with the want of gracious amenity in his style. 
_ His intelligence is not a sympathetic intelligence and therefore 
not a perfect intelligence. He does not catch the justifying 


function and basis of some of those sentiments and attitudes 
for which he has only a hard laugh—or almost only that. He 


; does not see that they are aimed aright, have a basis in life, only 
need to be guided and supplemented to be altogether approved. 
Sympathy wants to know all that can be said for an opinion or a 
; sentiment before crushing it. The reading of minds and senti- 
_ ments is impossible without penetrating to the half-conscious 
: intent that is buried in the soul. Mr. Shaw is a great reader of 
- consciousness, a great renderer of moods and ideas so far as 
d they emerge into the light. He is indeed a creature of the light. 
j He is no reader of the soul, no interpreter of those lurking forces, 
= unmeasured possibilities of which no man at any moment 
is ready with an account, but which are to dictate his future 
response to events. No man is what he thinks and feels; he is 
_ also what he will think and feel and do at the touch of circum- 
stance and occasion. Mr. Shaw exults in his triumphant power 
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of portraying the poor fragments of incoherent mind that are 
all most of us have to show on a cross-section of consciousness 
= at any moment. The one thing he cannot do, or takes no 
interest in doing, is to read the depths. Here is a measure of 
justification for Mr. Temple’s comment. Mr. Shaw is not blind 
to the “whole sphere of human sentiment and passion;” but he 
has not attained a penetrating insight into the function or office 
in life of certain sentiments and passions. His realism does not 
go deep enough. Hence, though he may be a valuable awak- 
ener, he is never a trusty guide. 

True to his practical interest and with the benefit of his 
experience as headmaster of Repton, Mr. Temple gives us in 
Part III a chapter on Education. Like other chapters it is 
sprinkled with excellent remarks. None the less it shows both 
in these scattered remarks and its principal thought the curious 
lack we have noted. For example: “My contention . 
would be that the aim of education is primarily spiritual, and 
that there are three, and only three, primary aims in the spir- 
itual life. These are Goodness, Truth and Beauty. It must 
always be insisted that these are ends in themselves. School 
discipline must be so conducted as to suggest constantly that 
goodness of character is not to be sought as a means to happiness - 
or any form of success but as an end in itself. . . . With 
regard to Truth, probably most educators already believe it, but 
they are shy of appealing to it and industry is recommended not 
as a means to the fulfilment of the spirit’s destiny but as a means 
to success in life, or at best as a means to effective moral . 
goodness” (p. 241). 

“The aim of education is primarily spiritual.” This belongs _ 
to an order of nebulous propositions that we are all tempted to 
assert or accept because they seem the most elevated—lofty, 
white clouds floating in our sky. We cannot succeed in educa- >: 
tion any more than in other pursuits till we know clearly what 
we want. It is often similarly said or assumed that the aim of 
education is mental or intellectual. But is it not the aim of 
education to do everything for a man’s or woman’s training 
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that it can; spiritual, mental, bodily; having regard to the — 
whole of his or her life and his or her service to other lives? — 
And must not each side of the training keep all this in view? 
Mr. Temple understands his “primary” aim in such wise as quite 
to defeat some of the crying needs in education. He resents the 
inculcation of industry as a means to success in life or to effec- 
tive moral goodness rather than to “the fulfilment of the spirit’s 
destiny.” But the spirit has no higher destiny than effective 
moral goodness. Its destiny as a spirit in communion with God 
is inseparable from this. It is God’s will that the spirit should 
do good. Each man’s life has to serve all life and learn how to 
serve it and be healthy, strong and fresh in order to serve it, and 
be intelligent as possible in order to serve it. And each must 
know the kind of life for all he should seek to bring about; what 
we broadly call happiness or satisfactory life. He must learn 
how to tell truth from error, not alone for truth’s own sake 
but in order to be intelligent in service, to see things as they are 
in order to know his way about amongst them and not stumble 
or fumble in his work; in short, because realism is necessary to 
idealism. Indeed, in some vast subjects it is only by studying 
truth with an eye to results that we can gain a real hold upon it 
at all. As for success in life, effective moral goodness is success 
in life, and the qualities needed for any so-called success in life 
are in part those needed for effective moral goodness. Must not 
a man learn to support himself and his family and make every 
stroke of labor tell for the best results? Mr. Temple’s thought 
that the three only primary aims of the spiritual life must be 
sought as ends in themselves and not for any ends beyond them- 
selves is surely fatal to actual Goodness, to actual Truth, and 
even to actual Beauty. How can we tell what is good and what 
is not, without knowing the fruit for which Goodness exists, the 
tendency to produce which makes it Goodness? As for Beauty, 
the experience of Beauty is a form of happiness but it must 
have its due and harmonious place in the whole of human 
happiness, else its very quality of beauty is tainted and im- 
paired, so subtly does it depend upon that harmony. “The 
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fulfilment of the spirit’s destiny” is a noble hee. hae But the 
profoundest fault in our education is that it sets up for itself 
vague ideals unadjusted to the rest of life. Some are elevated, 
some less so; culture, “what a gentleman should know,” “what 
a clergyman should know,” “what a thoroughly modern person 
should know” and the like. It is perhaps not doing great 
violence to Mr. Temple’s phrase to translate it “what a spirit 
should know.” A spirit should really know first of all what will 
enable it to serve best. It may and should also know what 
(like beauty and interesting fact) it is a happiness to con- 
template. 

“There is danger at the present time that we are about to be 
plunged into great effort for educational development resting 
on purely utilitarian motives. Such efforts may succeed for a 
time, but in the long run they are doomed to failure because 
they take their stand upon a lie. Beauty, Truth and Goodness 
cannot in the end of the day be sought for anything beyond 
themselves, though it is true that innumerable benefits follow 
even the partial attainment of them. But the search is doomed 
from the outset if it is not concentrated upon them as them- 
selves being the prize of the soul” (pp. 241-242). 

No deadlier disservice can be done for education or for life 
than to set high aims and utility in opposition. There is a high 
usefulness and a lower usefulness, but they are both usefulness. 
“Culture” is to be defended not “for its own sake” but because 
life needs it, in other words as a means to happiness or as a form 
of happiness. Culture enriches life either by giving ability or 
by unlocking to us happy experiences. Everything comes under 
happiness when that term is properly understood. Moreover it 
is the misery and absurdity of much education that it fails to 
see that humble, obvious common sense, instilled and trained, 
is the mightiest aider of the spirit toward its destiny. The 
pursuit of a golden mist to the neglect of motherwit makes the 
world we see today. 

Speaking of education in early childhood through the influ- 
ences of the family the author observes, “Here the two requisites 
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are simply goodness of character and love” (p. 229). Intelli- 
gence, then, is not a requisite. Is not this the goodness-worship 
which forgets that goodness has a work to do in the world, that 
it “must be about its Father’s business” of giving and guarding 
happiness and that for this intelligence is a crying need? 

Again: “We have said nothing so far about intellectual 
training, which most people tend to regard as the essence of 
education; but indeed the training in social membership is so 
much more important that this department should always 
occupy a secondary place. It is infinitely undesirable to develop 
the intellectual powers of a man who has not learned how to be 
a member of society. If a man is going to be a villain, in 
Heaven’s name let him remain a fool” (p. 237). Mr. Temple’s 
spirit is so wholesome and manly that it seems almost churlish 
to direct attention to the meaning of his words. What if edu- 
cation were really governed by the dicta of a volume of philos- 
ophy? “If aman is going to be a villain, in Heaven’s name let 
him remain a fool.” May we set that for a moment in the light 
of life? Mr. Temple means that the villain will then be too 
stupid to accomplish his villainy. Surely this is rather the inno- 
cent lesson of story-books than the lesson of affairs. The most 
teeming source of harm is foolishness and Mr. Temple would 
have us add it to villainy. A villain really educated is for the 
most part more discreet and less dangerous than a villain utterly 
untutored. Villains are of two types, the thorough self-seeker 
and the man governed by bad passions. The selfish man under 
efficient education may become a priceless servant of the public | 
for he learns how much gratification and satisfaction he will _ 
thus gain. The man of passion will at least learn the dangers’ 
in store for himself from their indulgence and may be made 
some degrees less heedless. We know fairly well what the edu- | 
cation of William II has been. Had the same man passed | 
through a wise training the recent war would not have occurred. | 
He might have remained selfish and vainglorious, but he would © 
have known the world and life better. When this very maxim 
of the far-reaching moral value of trained intelligence becomes _ 
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(what it is not) a governing principle of education a new harvest 
of human happiness will mark the difference. One by one the 
noxious ideas of a primitive régime in education must pass 
away, and none is more typical and striking than the belief 
that if a man is wicked he had better be a fool. 

The same view that exalts “character and love,” social feelings 
and the like, to the neglect of intelligence blinds our judgment 
of men. Here is, for example, a self-made capitalist and captain 
of finance; let us say one regarded as having won his way by 
conscienceless methods. He figures for moral critics as a bad 
man flourishing like a green bay tree. In point of “character 
and love” let us declare him bad—at least if character is to be 
taken in the sense in which such critics are wont to take it. Let 
us say that in “membership in the social life” he is deficient. 
The defect cannot be painted too black. But consider on the 
other hand the virtues that gave him his success; the indus- 
try that does not flag nor slacken, the passion to do what he 
has taken in hand, the resistance to sloth and tempting plea- 
sures, the conquest of the lax and wandering human mind, the 
unswerving remembrance of what comes first and what comes 
second, the stern will that keeps minor things under and guards 
the time for forethought, the power of courage behind it all, the 
control of prejudice and impartial eye for fact without which he 
would be continually betrayed into missteps; these are the vir- 
tures of achievement, the great manfulconstructive virtues that 
upbuild our race. Virtue meant in the first place the qualify 
of aman. Such a leader of affairs, hard, selfish and narrow of 
interest if he be, has splendid virtues, which the moral critics, 
being developed upon another side, which they have made as 
it were their specialty, are apt to lack and would do well to learn 
from him. Theircondemnation of him may be fully merited. But 
his invaluable merits should not be swallowed up in his defects. 

We are one and all so ready with polite acquiescent bows to 
anything that comes before us properly accredited as an ideal, 
without perhaps measuring with our eye to just what it commits 
us, that it may be well to speak in the concrete. Lord North-— 
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“cliffe has been assailed in bitter language by opponents in the | 
press and in politics. According to these attacks he has tl 
from the first a man without principle, seeking only to sell = 
newspapers. Having his eye on this one end he has subordin- 

ated everything to it and reached a splendid success. T hese 

critics condemn him in the name of morality. Numerous organs 
of respectable opinion in Great Britain have taken part in the © 
condemnation. Being, as they paint him, a conscienceless man 
he is in their view unworthy of high office, or of the influence 
he exercises. The language of his own journals is sometimes 
accused of violence. It could hardly exceed in violence if it 
equals the language that has been held against him. 

Just what is the state of the evidence we need not try to pro- 
nounce. Suppose the charge to be true that his aim has been in no 
wise to elevate the public taste or enlighten the public mind, but — 
to gauge exactly what it wants and give it that. This is within 

limits the working rule of trade which gives the customer what he 7 
seeks, provides supply for a demand. Let us try to understand — 
the situation. When the manufacture in question is that of 
newspapers for example (but not in that field only), the question . 
arises whether the purveyor cannot be an improver or a teacher — 
also, and whether it is not his duty to be. Certainly it becomes — 
his duty, but quite as certainly Lord Northcliffe, if it is true 
that he has ignored the duty, does not stand alone; he stands in| 
company with most of his profession in following the com-_ 
mercial principle. The working of the principle is merely | 
brought into relief in this case by the vast democratic audi- 
ence that he has succeeded in reaching by not hesitating to 
give them what they want. That alone is the distinguishing 
feature in his case. He has found a more immense circle and | 
cruder wants and has ministered to them in some of his jour- — 
nals as resolutely as more refined publications minister to 
theirs, supposing the charges correct, no doubt reproach is due, | 
but great is the company of those who must bear it. : 
The thing of interest, and of greatest meaning for life and for 7 as 
education, is the sequel. This man of business and of triumphant _ 7 a7 
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single purpose at length faced the war. 
occupation, and preoccupation he had not been a man of “ideas,” 
in the academic sense, but of the most real practical education 
and vast information. What the crisis called for was practical 
ideas, ideas of management and immediate achievement, and in 
these he was at home, a master. What spoke now was the real 
Lord Northcliffe and the passion that spoke was the passion of 
purpose that had carried him to success. No one would have 
called him a thinker except in hostile derision, but now he stood 
forth one of the few commanding thinkers for the occasion in the 
country. It was the thought that grows and lives in action, for a 
powerful and passionate mind, it was the mastery of means to 
ends. Few people, said Napoleon, understand the strength of 
character required for a general in the midst of a campaign or 
battle. The strength that is necessary may be called the strength 
of faith, faith in the facts and their meaning as they reveal them- 
selves to the steady mind, refusal to give way an inch from that 
view because of the pressure of others or because the step in view 
departs from custom or yet because of one’s shifting mood or 
failing heart. “The secret of this,” writes a historian of Napo- 
leon’s earliest exploit, “as of all enterprises of originality and 
boldness, consisted in looking at the real circumstances and 
possibilities of the case instead of trusting to routine or to the 
opinion of others, and seizing (out of a great number of doubtful 
means that offer) on those that led most effectually and cer- 
tainly to the end.” In other words, the secret is something 
obvious. The strength required is to keep seeing it as obvious, 
to defy objection and do the thing with a purpose like fate 
because it is obvious. 

A contemporary novelist puts this in the. mind of a musing 
person in a tale: “‘Why don’t we all do the obvious?’ thought 
Bensington, ‘how the world would travel if one did. I wonder 
for instance why I don’t do such a lot of things I know would be 
all right to do—things I want to do. Is everybody like that, or 
is it peculiar tome?’ He plunged into obscure speculation about 
the Will, he thought of the complex organized futilities of daily 
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do, the sweet and splendid things to do that some incredible 
influences will never permit us to do.’” With his peculiar — 
audacity and directness Lord Northcliffe saw the obvious in 
the war and did the obvious and stands as one of those chiefly 
to be thanked that the world is saved. He spoke the relentless 
truth in crisis after crisis—and was reproached for bad taste. 
The point of interest is that solely through being a business 
thinker he became a statesman. It is said that before the war 
he purveyed to his readers the politics they wanted. If so, there 
came a time when there were politics that he wanted. Politics 
had become so practical and pressing that they touched him and 
the real man burst into them—and there he remains, growing 
apparently, with his characteristic flexibility of mind, from year 
to year—a proof of the value of trained intelligence for human 
weal. 


life, and in contrast with them the plain and manifest things to 


The Christian Church cannot be indifferent to thought, 
cannot be indifferent to modern thought, because life ever more 
imperiously demands thought if it is to be saved from misery. 
These two must come together, life and thought. Thought | 
must become practical, life must become wise. Wherever then 
we find realism and achievement, the power to see and to 
mold reality, however mingled with the unworthy, there we 
have a lesson to learn. For the destiny of the church is to 
prevail more effectively, to translate her gospel of beneficence 
more powerfully into fact. Mr. Temple has had some feeling 
of this but has felt it very imperfectly. With such gift and 
such promise he is one of those amongst the younger scholarly 
clergy who could well do lasting service to the thought of the | 
English Church. The more we wish to turn our attention to 
practical things, the more we require clear thought. We can- 
not but regret his intention, recorded in the volume before us, 
to lay down his labors in this field; it is rather by taking them 
more seriously that he would become the religious ieader he is 
in some respects singularly fitted to be. a 
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CRITICAL NOTE 


By HERBERT H. Gowen, University of Washington, Seattle 


I have long felt that some significance was missing from our 

understanding of the tenth commandment by our translation 
of tem as “covet” unless we read into the word something 
beyond the ordinary conception of covetousness as that form 
of desire which makes a man guilty of the sin of discontent. 
I have for many years rather thought of the commandment as 
the forbidding of certain forms of black magic, not unlike the 
Polynesian anaana, whereby power was gained over the 
property and persons of enemies. In other words, I have felt 
that a more adequate meaning might be obtained by thinking 
of the prohibition of spells worked upon one’s neighbor’s 
property. 

First, because of the conviction that so abstract an offence 
as covetousness in our sense of the word is foreign to the stage 
of culture which produced the decalogue. Bearing in mind 
the commonness of the resort to various forms of sorcery, and 
also the frequency of the injunctions against witchcraft and 
magic outside the decalogue, one would have expected some 
notice to be taken therein of so very concrete and common a 
sin. 

Secondly, I feel that the New Testament statements of ethics 
have not grown altogether away from such a tradition since 
there are several places where we ought to have expected a 
reference to covetousness, but find instead one to witchcraft. | 
Such are Gal. 5 : 20,... “Idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, etc.,” and 
Rev. 21 : 8, “murderers, and whoremongers and sorcerers and 
idolaters.” 

Linguistically, | am afraid, the word ‘9M yields little that is 
conclusive. 
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As a root 38M is, of course, akin to such other roots as 
pon “to be warm, hot.” 
son “to be hot,” “burn,” “boil,” “ferment.” 
non “to glow.” 
“to burn,” “to be scorched,” “to be black.” 
om “to be heated.” 
“n> “to be scorched.” 
wins “to be scorched,” cf. Chemosh, the fire God of the Moa- 

bites. 

“to pine after,” etc. 9. 

Of these the common element is obviously on, which I take | 
to be akin to o3n “to burn” and, therefore, mimetic, imitating 
the noise of the fire as in the parallel case of 758 “to roar” — 
(whence "i8). The ideas in their order would be thus 1. To | 
burn. 2. To be hoi. 3. To be scorched, blackened. 

The Egyptian hmm, Copt. XHME, must be due to the third 
meaning, and the Arabic hamma, head, is just an illustration 
of the second, outside the Hebrew. 

Somehow, not from historical contact, I should say, but 
from a common mimetic law, the Semitic OM passes into the ~ 
Sanscrit kam, “to desire” (whence Kama = Eros = Cupidus), 
with other Aryan affinities such as “amo” (abjecta gutturali), 
Wallachian chamor (for “amor”), Irish caemh, Hawaiian Kama 
“burnt,” “fired.” Noun derivatives have a good sense in Hag. — 
2:1, “The desire of all the nations,” and a bad sense in Dan. 
11 :37, where the phrase “desire of women” possibly refers to 
the Syrian goddess Anaitis (cf. Eph. 5 : 5, “covetousness which 
is idolatry). The use of p> "en in Lev. 26:30, “your sun © 


images,” would also suggest idolatrous associations. 
In Deut. 32 : 24, non “heat” may be translated “poison” (of 


serpents). Now there is in all this nothing very conclusive, 
but I suggest that while the word may simply imply a ferment — 
of passionate desire for the goods of another, with or without 
the accompaniment of magic spells, we have two other possible 
interpretations: 
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think of the muttering of spells and incantations to gain one’s 
ends. 

2. We may stress the idea of “scorching” and “blackness” 
and find some reference to methods perhaps not so very unlike 
the Chinese method of divining by the scorched tortoise shell. 


borne out by what is known of early Semitic magic. 


1. We may go back to the primitive root om “to hum” and 


It would be interesting to know how far such speculations ~ 
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Religions of the Past and Present. Edited by J. A. Montgomery. Lippincott, 

Philadelphia, 1918, pp. 425. $2.50 net. 

This volume contains fourteen lectures by members of the 
Department of the History of Religions of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The very nature of the book makes a review of 
it exceedingly difficult. The lecturers are specialists, masters 
in their own field and their work is of the highest quality. 

Dr. Frank G. Speck’s lecture on Primitive Religion shows us 
that the savage is in the long run rather more religious than the 

civilized man. We do not recall reading anything as good as 
his incursion into the world of primitive man. We are glad to 
see in a popular book like this a true verdict on the older school 
of Tyler, Morgan, Frazer, Durkheim and a word of praise for 
Boas and Goldenwieser, less dogmatic and more prudent. 

W. Max Mueller’s lecture on the Egyptian religion is ex- 
cellent. He does not join in the concert of those who are preju- 
diced admirers of the religion of Egypt and extol a bookish con- 

_ ception of the Wisdom of the Egyptians. Professor Max 
Mueller knows the African religious mind and this helps him 
to understand ancient Egypt as a living world and not as a 
museum. Perhaps he has gone a little too far in his reaction 
against modern panegyrists of Egyptian culture. We wish he 
had mentioned Breasted in his bibliography and referred to the 
translation of Chantepie de la Sussaye as well as to the original 
German work. 

Jastrow’s lecture on the Religion of Babylonia and Assyria is 
the work of a specialist in Babylonian divination and is, there- 
fore, lop-sided. There is too much on the liver, too little on 
worship. The bibliography should include Rogers’ book on the 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, which is more reliable than 
Jastrow’s own manual, published twenty years ago. We should 
like to see a reference to Langdon’s theories and especially to 
his Tammuz and Ishtar, a work that has opened new vistas to 
the students of early Babylonian religion. 
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Jastrow’ s chapter on Mohammedanism is, to our mind, a 
better piece of work. We do not see why the author did not 
include Lammens’ Berceau de l’Islam in his Bibliography, since 
he has references to German and Dutch publications. Snouck 
Hurgronje’s Lectures (1916) which are in English should have 
been mentioned. 

Montgomery’s lecture on the Hebrew Religion seems to be 
one of the best and does justice to the subject. The author has 
understood “the inner antinomies” (p. 112) of the Hebrew faith, 
and reveals something of its mysterious power, unexplained by 
polydemonistic hypotheses, and philosophical speculation, “the 
riddle of the history of religion.” 

Dr. F. Edgerton wrote the three lectures on the religions of 
India (Vedism, Buddhism and Hinduism). They are, of 
course, admirable and show how far the study of the religions 
of India has progressed beyond that of Semitic religions. We 
no longer take Sanskrit texts at their face value. 

The lecture on Zoroastrianism by R. G. Kent is clear and 
concise and gives us the point of view of A. V. Jackson. There 
is none better. It rightly ignores L. H. Mills’ popular books. 
The lectures on the Religion of Greece (by W. W. Hyde) and 
of the Romans (by G. D. Hadzsits) will be a revelation to 
many who learned Greco-Roman mythology in their younger 
days. So far, all lectures are on a sound, scientific basis, and 
give facts accepted by all scholars (with the exception of Max 
Mueller’s lecture). We cannot say the same of W. R. New- 
bold’s lecture on early Christianity. He makes too much of 
the Didache as if it were the best witness to the organization of 
the primitive church. The author gives the impression that 
the Book of Enoch is by one author (p. 366), and not a com- 
pilation. The casual reader will be misled. Others will, of 
course, realize what the author meant. Dr. Newbold tells us 
that Christianity is the only religion that proclaimed its founder 
asa Savior. Is that quite certain? A.C. Howland’s lecture on 
Medieval Christianity is very good but one wonders why it was 
included in that series. Medieval Christianity belongs to the 
Department of History, not to that of Comparative Religion. 
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The work edited by Dr. Montgomery is not complete; it 
gives no account of Taoism, Confucianism, Shintoism, Judaism, 
nor of the Celtic and Slavic religions. This omission is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Faculty publishing this corporate 
work has no specialist dealing with most of these religions. This 
series of lectures is not designed to take the place of the current 
handbooks of the History of Religion. G. F. Moore’s work 
will remain the vade-mecum of the average student, but he will 
profit much by these Pennsylvania Lectures written by special- 
ists whose opinion cannot be ignored. On the whole, the book 
shows a remarkable unity of purpose and plan. 

Joun A. MAYNARD 


A Manual of the History of Dogmas. By Rev. Bernard J. Otten, S.J. Herder, 

St. Louis, 1917-1918, 2 vols. $5.00 net. 

This is a distinct addition to the very limited literature in 
English on the history of dogma. It is from the pen of the 
Jesuit professor of dogmatic theology in St. Louis University, 
and while relying upon the standard works of other countries, 
it displays a thoroughness and independence of treatment which 
are pleasantly refreshing. Simply from its size in two volumes, 
of about 500 pages apiece, it takes its position midway between 
Harnack and Tixeront on the one hand, and the sketchy work 
of Fisher on the other. Could the author have seen his way 
clear to expand his work into three volumes, we should have a 
Roman treatise of the same general size and excellency as in 
the latest edition of Seeberg we have for Protestantism. 

The first volume covers “The Development of Dogmas during 
the Patristic Age, 100-869,” and is in many ways the best one- 
volume survey of this field in English today. It is clear, well 
arranged, and alive to many modern points of criticism. In 
fact, one of the happy impressions derived from this work is 
the realization that there is vastly more of “Church Unity” 
among scholars than among ecclesiastical politicians, as is 
evinced here in the fact that the general treatment of the 
development of dogma as outlined by the standard Liberal 
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Protestant scholars can be used by the devout Jesuit with but 
little structural change. 

The second volume does not seem to the present reviewer as 
admirable as the first for two reasons. In the first place, there 
is too much compression. The Medieval portion is worked out 
in detail, and then, from the necessity of space, Tridentine, 
Post Tridentine, and both Modern and Modernistic develop- 
ments are all pushed together into some eighty-six pages. The 
impression is thereby given, deliberately or not, that there has 
been really no important expansion in the life of dogma since 
the Middle Ages. It is for this reason that we very earnestly 
wish that Fr. Otten had given us the third volume, as suggested 
above. 

A second weakness—exhibited by many besides our author— 
is the tendency to desert the historical method, so soon as the 
Medieval or at best the Hildebrandine period is reached, and 
then to make the whole subsequent discussion “dogmatic,” 7. e., 
static. We admit that this is the classic path of virtue, but we 
do protest its inaccuracy. It obscures the constructive bril- 
liance of the Medieval development and leads us to suppose 
that a tenth century saint would have been recognized as un- 

- questionably orthodox in the fourteenth century. Between 
these dates there had occurred veritable revolutions on many 
theological points, but it is only an historical, and not a dog- 
matic, treatment which brings this out. Nothing is more 
inaccurate and yet more conventional, than to assume that 
the Church which condemned Berengar was the same theo- 
logically which approved St. Thomas. [Lricester C. LEwIs 


_ Right and Wrong after the War. By Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1918. $1.25. 

After the war! And we are — there! This little book, 

_ made up of lectures delivered before the Cambridge Conference 

in 1917, bears in a way the stamp of year before last: certain 

passages, especially toward the end, vibrate with passions and 

“¢ problems already obsolete. But in the main, the book stands 
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the test of sound thinking; it iseven more pertinent today than 
when it was written. The author is not alone in pointing out 7 
the unequaled challenge to the Church in the present situation. ; 
Harry Fosdick, in the January Aélantic, brings the same mes- 
sage back from the trenches; Orchard, in that stinging book, : 
The Outlook for Religion, puts the matter most powerfully of © 
any contemporary writer. A call of distressed appeal sounds © 
from secular journals, like The New Republic and The Nation. 
What will happen to these prophetic voices? Will they con-— 
tinue to cry in the wilderness? Or is the epoch of preparation 
over and an epoch of fulfilment at hand? 
Our contemporary, The Social Preparation, says that Dean 
Bell has camouflaged his socialism in this little work. If the 
camouflage is there it is transparent, for never was writing 
more direct and frank. Part of its value lies in its offhand 
simplicity, and if the author avoids the use of an ambiguous 
word which would convey wrong ideas to a middle-class and, | 
therefore, ignorant audience, he does not evade the straight 
introductory statement that the business to which he summons 
the Church is the reinterpretation of Christian morals for the 
coming collectivist age. To this business he has made a useful 
if slight contribution. The book is planned for oral effective- 
ness. It is pedagogic rather than literary. There is no claim 
to the arduous labor of the intellectual pioneer; the ideas in 
their sum total are the ieu commun of progressive social ethics, 
but they are presented with a tang and an occasional paradoxi- 
cal twist that arrest attention. The summary of the teaching 
in epigrammatic and italicized theses was a happy thought. 
People sit up and think when they are told in italics: “The 
Church should earnestly warn the rich among her people to 
beware in this present age of all sorts of alms-giving, scientific or 
otherwise.” The quotation is characteristic. Dean Bell is not 
a theorist but a practical working priest, who can look at ques- 
tions from the angle of the local community and the special 
parish. None the less, he is busy trying to free the Church 
from her old moorings and to lure her forth upon uncharted seas. 
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The value of the book is first this courageous simplicity, and 
a practical quality which makes it a good textbook for Bible 
classes or study circles. But it has for us a deeper worth in its 
unflinching Catholic ardor. When Churchmen dabble in social 
problems they too often content themselves with a rehash of 
liberal secular ideas. Dean Bell saturates these ideas with his 
Christianity, or rather, he conceives his program of child wel- 
fare, feminism and the rest as a direct result of Christian 
thought and feeling. To start out explicitly with the recog- 
nition of “that incomparably good Deity, Jesus Christ,” and 
of His Cross as the law of life, is to contribute something to 
social progress which the non-Christian cannot contribute. 
The book helps its readers to advance beyond the crude idea of 
an alliance between religion and reform, to the more searching 
and permanent idea of reform as the product and test of religion. 


Vipa D. SCUDDER 


The Religious Teaching of the Old Testament. Albert C. Knudson. The 

Abingdon Press, New York, 1918, pp. 416. $2.50. 

This exposition of Old Testament religious teaching was 
undertaken to meet the needs of the clergy and general Bible 
student. It presupposes some acquaintance with the history of 
Old Testament religion as a whole, though a brief résumé is 
given in Chapter One. The leading religious ideas of the Old 
Testament, such as that of God, Angels, Man, Sin, Suffering, 
Forgiveness and Atonement, Nationalism and Individualism, 
the Messianic Hope, and the Future Life, are studied, and an 
effort is made to relate them to modern thought. 

The author, while following the generally accepted course of 
interpretation, takes issue with the belief that the literary 
prophets were the “creators of ethical monotheism,” but without 
full success. He also revises the accepted views about the 
history of the Messianic hope and the rise of individualism. 
His contention about the former is fully justifiable. The ten- 
dency in Israel to look forward to an ideal king or leader can 
be traced to a very early period, and the message of the earlier 
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literary prophets would have been gloomy indeed—far too 
gloomy to be natural—if all Messianic passages are relegated ; 
to a later period. But about the latter his arguments are not 
as convincing. Of course, there are traceable certain ideas, 
before the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, that indicate a certain 
sense of individualism, but individualism as such received its 
first emphasis from Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

Although the work is generally very well done, exception 


wrong part of the meaning of Immanuel, namely on “us;” his 
interpretation of “one like unto a son of man,” in Daniel, is | 
forced and unnatural, as it obviously refers to Israel; and his — 
assertion that sacrifices were brought to an end by Christ and 
St. Paul is correct neither from a Jewish nor from a Christian | 
point of view. The tendency to multiply Yahwehs seems not 
to have escaped Professor Knudson, though such phenomena — 
as the worship of Ishtar, or Yahweh, or the Madonna, at many 
places do not argue many Ishtars, or Yahwehs, or Madonnas, 
but only many manifestations of the same deity. His estimate _ 
of Amos’ attitude toward sacrifice and of the question of 
Israel’s belief in the pre-existence of the soul is sound, taking 
an affirmative view of the former and a negative of the latter. 
For a sane and fair, though not particularly original, treatment 
of Old Testament religious teaching, this work deserves much 


praise. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Good and Evil. By Loring W. Baten. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
1918, pp. 224. $1.25. 

In this series of Paddock Lectures, Dr. Batten has produced 
a most interesting study in Biblical Theology. The problem 
of Good and Evil as it appears in the Old Testament and extra- 
canonical Old Testament books is systematically discussed. 
The author first examines the conception of the source of Good 
and Evil, and shows that the Jew ascribed them both to God. 
But God sends them with discrimination, although there is a 
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persistent connection between wrong-doing and calamity, and 
sin invariably results in some manifestation of evil. He then 
shows how the problem developed from stage to stage in Jewish 
history, taking up, in turn, its treatment by the author of the 
Book of Job, and in the later Psalms, until the appearance of 
Persian dualism, which played a great part in the solution of 
the problem of the origin of Good and Evil. But that which, 
more than anything else, cleared up the whole problem, so far 
as it has ever been cleared up, was the developed conception 
of the future as found in the Similitudes of Enoch and in 
II Esdras. 

Professor Batten’s treatment of the problem, though limited 
to Biblical literature, which has been thoroughly canvassed, 
brings to bear upon the subject much freshness and many 
unusual turns of thought. Throughout his lectures the author 
has kept in mind the problem as it presents itself to the modern 
mind, and has shed much Biblical light upon many every-day, 
pragmatic, problems. 

The author’s inconsistency in designating the I. C. C. series 
(pp. 128, 151, 152) is a point which calls for attention, but 


which does not, except in a very small degree, impair the value 
of this timely and able study in Biblical theology. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Experiment of Faith: A Plea for Reality in Religion. By Rt. Rev. Charles 
Fiske, D.D., LL.D. Fleming H. Revell, New York and Chicago, pp. 180. 
$1.00. 

To reach with a compelling message the restless intellect and 
emotions of college men is a challenge before which many 
clergymen have faltered—and failed. They are a busy lot, 
these college men, with an hour for this, an hour for that, a 
dozen half-finished duties and more a-coming. A preacher who 
holds their attention and brings them to hear him again, must 
“get started” and “stay in sight.” Religion as a field for the 
exploitation of a vocabulary is the bane of college students. 
They are “fed up on it.” Oe 
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Bishop Fiske has met the challenge in these addresses. In 
every one of the fifteen he does “get started” and does “stay in 
sight.” He catches the attention each time within two sen-— 
tences; and he holds it every instant to the end—which is not : 
over fifteen minutes. His language is simple without being ; 
poor, and his sentences are never involved. He can afford this" 
style because he has an abundance of material to present—_ 
concrete material. He conveys the impression of intense 
personal conviction concerning the truth and the practical 
importance of his various themes. 

Encouragement to the man who thinks he does not believe 
much, runs all through the volume. He takes the man and 
arranges his attainments and difficulties in such a way that he 
can find himself and go forward with a purpose, and a plan. 

He meets these difficulties—some of them insuperable—and 
shows how to overcome or go around them honestly. 

The charm of the author’s style is its enticement. The words 
“duty” and “obligation” seldom if ever occur. He has the 
faculty of presenting the beautiful and noble incentive so 
attractively that it will appeal to any man more potently than — 
the whip of conscience. 

We venture to say that more real power for the building and | 
repairing of the foundations of a man’s faith is latent in this 
volume than is found in the treatises of half the accredited — 
apologists. But the real purpose of the book is indicated in its — 
last sentence: “It all resolves itself into the question whether a : 
man is dead in earnest. And that shall be our last question as : 
we urge men to make the experiment of faith. Jesus Christ 
demanded reality. Do we ring true?” 

This is a good book to read twice and then pass on to some © 
young man. (But no man is too old to enjoy it and profit by 
it.) To young clergymen it is an excellent illustration of how | 
to use current literature, how to preach without a text, how to — 
divide a theme into a series of homogeneous discourses, each 7 _ 


complete, yet connected in a progressive and culminating order; 
but more than all, how to persuade men to be Christians. 
C, DEWITT 
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The Secret of the Sealed Book. By the Rt. Rev. G. H. S. Walpole, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. Robert Scott, London, 1918. (Morehouse 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.), pp. ix+-120. $1.50. 


Seven sermons based upon Rev. V, VI and VII. Written 
during the war “to give patience and courage to the people by 
setting their feet in a large place and by bidding them interpret 
Now in the light of a great past and a certain future;” after 
the war they read like a sure word of prophecy—like a promise 
that came true. 

This little volume is a remarkably inspiring interpretation of | 
St. John’s vision, and a marvelously clear adaptation of its 
outstanding features to conditions which have obtained and 
still are in effect. 

It is a pity to call it a book of sermons; for such an appella- 
tion usually draws a sigh. It should be classed with respect 
to its subject matter along with Fosdick’s Challenge of the Pres- 
ent Crisis; while it reminds us of some of Campbell’s papers in 
The War and the Soul. But it has a special interest to the Bible 
student, because of the light which it throws upon the vision of 
St. John. For while the author claims little for his own in the 
matter of discovery, his use of materials is often equivalent ® 
a new interpretation. Every page in the book will be helpful — 
and interesting to nine out of ten readers—especially to those 
who have not cared much for the Apocalypse. If clergymen will 
read this volume and use it, it will help their preaching. 

In one place the author follows with assurance a theory of | 
evil, which while well honored by usage, is philosophically un- 
satisfactory: (cf. p. 51 with ATR, pp. 18-23.) And there are 
a few slight rhetorical slips (e. g., p. 3: “This would have cer- 
tainly satisfied,” etc.; and p. 6, “St. John could only describe — 
her”). 

But these slips are quite unworthy of mention in so valuable 
a book, except as they may comfort writers of lesser erudition — 
and serve to suggest that great thought is entitled to perfect 
expression. 
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REVIEWS 
The Priestly Vocation. By Right Rev. Bernard Ward. Longmans, New | 
York, 1918, pp. x +175. $1.75 net. 
To the clergy and to seminarians who frequently ask for good 
reading on the priestly life, we heartily recommend this addition 
to the already favorably known Westminster Library. Its 
author is the Roman Catholic bishop of Brentwood, Eng- 
land, and its general scope and purpose similar to Cardinal © 
Manning’s Eternal Priesthood. With the exception of certain 
statements in Chapter IV, which give a low medieval treat- 
ment of marriage, there is little in the book to which the most 
stalwart Anglican could object, and very much from which he 
might profit. Bishop Ward points out that as many books on 
the priesthood have been written by Religious, much of the 
treatment is not applicable to the life and ideals of the secular 
priest. “From the nature of the case it happens that the greater 
number of our spiritual books are written by the Regular Clergy. 
Yet in some of its phases the religious life differs essentially 
from that of a secular priest” (p.ix). Hence, the bishop takes 
up the actual life of the secular priest under concrete con- 
ditions, in vocation, ideals, devotions, work, recreation, etc. 
For meditations and “Lent reading,” we hope this volume 


will find many users. LEICESTER C. LEwis 


Guide to the Study of Medieval Histery. By Louis John Paetow. University 
of California Press, Berkeley, pp. xvi+552. $2.00 net. 
This is an American contribution to the Hilfswissenschaft 
of Medieval History. Following a more or less classical 
outline of the period, the attempt is made to group all impor- 
tant works, from sources to textbooks, about their respective 
topics. Naturally, a large part of the treatment is devoted to 
the ecclesiastical life of the Middle Ages, and hence the volume 
is indispensable to the Church historian. It is a real credit to 
American scholarship to have produced such a work, rivaling : 
the customary European guides such as Waitz, and the Louvain 


school. LEICESTER C. LEwIs 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Bible du Centenaire is a critical edition of the Holy 
Scriptures similar in its conception to Kautzsch’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the Société Biblique de Paris. ‘The synoptic Gospels 
edited by Dr. M. Goguel have recently appeared. J. A.M. 


The Rt. Rev. William Boyd Carpenter, D.D., died on Octo- 
ber 27, 1918. By many Bishop Carpenter was considered the 
most eloquent preacher in the English Episcopate. His being 
called to deliver the Hulsean lectures in 1879 (The Witness of 
the Heart for Christ), the Bamptons in 1889 (Personal Elements 
of Religion), and the Noble lectures twice (The Witness to the 
Influence of Christ, 1905, and The Spiritual Message of Dante, 
1914) is a sufficient indication of his popularity and influence. 

L. 


Dr. George Burman Foster, professor of the philosophy of 
religion at the University of Chicago, died in December, 1918. 
Professor Foster was one of the best-known liberal theologians 
in the Baptist ministry, and was the author of a number of 
works, notably The Finality of the Christian Religion, 1906, 
The Function of Religion in Man's Struggle for Existence, 1909, 
and The Function of Death in Human Experience, 1917. L. 


In these days of lectionary change a word of warning may 
be said. If the Bible, including the Old Testament, is the 
Word of God, or even if it only contains the Word of God, it 
is rather inconsistent to advocate any extensive disuse of the 
Old Testament in the services of the Church. That which is 
the very Word of God or which contains the very Word of God 
is surely not inappropriate for use in Church services. More- 
over, it has always been used publicly in the Christian Church, 
even more so in the early than in the modern Church. Besides, 
the Old Testament is so bound up with the Church as back- 
ground and as a large element in its life, that they are insep- 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 441 


arable. Christianity would be wellnigh an enigma without the — 
Old Testament and other pre-Christian Jewish literature. M. 


The new science of archaeology, even in war times, has _ 
been almost ceaseless in its contributions to the sum of human — 
knowledge. During the years 1915-1916, Dr. George Andrew 
Reisner, of the Harvard University-Museum of Fine Arts 
Egyptian Expedition, was hard at work in Ethiopia. Up until 
1916 there were two periods in the history of Ethiopia of which 
nothing was known, namely, from 1090 to 721 B. Cc. and from 
661 to 250 B.C. Reisner’s excavations at Nuri, near the city 
of Napata on the Nile, have, as if by magic, called back to 
life a reasonably connected history of the second period. 
Every speck of human knowledge recovered by Dr. Reisner 
is of great value, but what should interest the Bible student, is 
that several stone figures of the first and greatest of the kings 
of Nuri were discovered—and that king was Tirhaqga, the 
same as Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, a contemporary of Isaiah, 
Hezekiah, and Sennacherib of II Kings, 19. M. 


Did the English Church ever reserve the Blessed Sacrament 
in a tabernacle on the altar before the Reformation? 

Dearmer (Parson's Handbook, 1903, p. 102) has pointed out 
that the use of the hanging pyx was the more general English 
custom, and there is a small but definite bit of evidence, appear- 
ing in Archbishop Cranmer’s trial, which shows that well on 
into the reign of Mary (twenty-five years after Henry VIII had 
“founded” the English Church), even the most Romanizing 
clergy kept up the old English method of reservation. The 
ceremony of the degradation of the archbishop was held, Febru- 
ary, 1556, in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, in the choir 
before the high altar. Bonner, Bishop of London, delivered 
an oration, and in the first part of his speech, occur the follow- 
ing words (Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, Berry Edition, p. 377; 
authenticated in Pollard, Thomas Cranmer, Putnam’s, New 
York, 1906, p. 359). “This is the man that hath ever dispised 
the Pope’s holiness, and now is to be judged by him: this is 
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the man that hath pulled down so many churches, and now 
is come to be judged in a church: this is the man that con- 
temned the blessed sacrament of the altar, and now is come 
to be condemned before that blessed sacrament hanging over the 
altar; this is the man,” etc. (Italics ours.) 

No one will accuse Bonner of being favorable to non-Roman 
changes, and hence his words are strong testimony first to the 
fact that the hanging pyx was in use under Roman auspices 
as late as 1556, and secondly, that this was so much the usual 
custom as to require no comment even in the strategic 
situation of the degradation of the “Protestant” archbishop. 
The altar tabernacle came in during Mary’s reign at some 
places (Church Quarterly Review, LXX XIV, 1917, p. 108) as 
part of the new ceremonial inaugurated by Trent, and gradually 
became the Roman way of reserving in England. Apparently, 
it did not become the general use in the French Church until 
well on into the eighteenth, nor in Germany until the middle 
of the ninteenth century (Cath, Lénc., XIV, p. 424). Therefore 
the action of our own Anglican ritualists in reserving in a taber- 
nacle on the altar cannot historically be called a return to 
medievalism. It may be looked upon as a concession to 


modern efficiency. L. 
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LENTEN LITERATURE 


The Interior Life, and Other Addresses. By Rev. George Con- 
greve, 5.5. J. $2.00 net. 

Father Congreve writes to many kinds of hearers of what Bishop King of 
Lincoln called the simpler and truer way of living, and what he says is 
readable because of one’s conviction that the writer speaks out of a large, 
deep experience,—The Churchman, 


Guide to True Holiness. By Pére Huguet. Translated by Agnes 
Cecil Fisher. With Preface by the Rev. P. N. Waggett, M. A. 
$1.00 net. 

There have been other writers upon the interior life who have been simpler 
and sweeter, but here is an offering which undoubtedly is a blessed addition to 
the literature which aids us to live a little closer to our God.—The Living 
Church. 


The Epistles of St. John. By Frederick Noel, S.S. J. E. 


Verse by Verse. With Short Reflections of Each Verse, as an 
Aid to Meditation for Simple and Devout Christians, and for 
Beginners. .60 net. 

Father Noel not only explains each verse, but he makes it yield a message 
to the reader. The result is an excellent devotional book and one that will 
prove helpful to Bible class leaders and teachers in Sunday school.—The 
Living Church. 

A Lent with St. John. By Rev. Harry Ransome. A Thought 
for Every Day in Lent from the First Epistle of St. John. 
30 net. 

The style is both devotional and practical, bringing the ideals of the 
epistle into the range of possible aspirations. The Living Church. 

Our Father. By B. D. Smith-Dampier (Winchester College, 

— Oxford, Assistant Priest at Holy Trinity, Winchester). 

Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer. More especially in- 
tended for use in Lent. .60 net. 

A series of meditations on the Lord's Prayer. . . The book should be 
especially useful for lay readers and others. The meditations are simple and 
practical.—The Living Church. 

Considerations for Lent. By Rev. Vernon Staley. Readings 
for the Forty Days. Cloth. .75 net. 

The book is emphatically “Catholic” in doctrine. The devotional spirit is 
kept throughout.—T7he Churchman. 


The readings for each day of the solemn season pursue an ordered course 
of instruction. They are brief, pointed, and spiritual.—Holy Cross Magasine. 


Morehouse Publishing Company Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THE WITNESS 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY CHURCH NEWSPAPER 


for the people, intended to be instructive and devotional 
rather than controversial. A plain paper aiming to reach the 
plain man with plain facts, unbiased by partisan and sectional 
views. $1.00 a year. 
_ BOARD OF EDITORS 
Bishop IrvinG P. Jounson, Editor-in-Chief 
Bishop Joun C. SaGE, Associate Editor 


The Rev. J. SHutt, Managing Editor, 
6219 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 


The Rev. L. W. AppLecate, Hobart, Indiana, Business Manager 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 
The Rev. GeorGE P. ATWATER Mrs. GRACE W. JOHNSON 
Bishop HENRY J. MIKELL | The Rev. Francis S. WHITE 
The Rev. JAMES SHEERIN Bishop JAMES WISE 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Three dollars an inch each insertion 
All advertisements next to reading matter 


DISCOUNTS 


_ Ten per cent. for three months; fifteen per cent. for six months; 
twenty per cent. for twelve months 


Mail a postal card request to the Business Manager for our 
plan to place every family in a parish or mission on the regular 
subscription list, and for our proposition to make The Witness 
a Diocesan or Parish paper. 


Address all business communications to the 
BusINESS MANAGER . . . . Hobart, Indiana 


Address all exchanges and articles for publication to the 
MANAGING EpiTtorR - 6219 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 
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The Alleged Persecution of Christians by Domitian 
Elmer T. Merrill 
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